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Secretary, American Standards Association, New York City 


~<e NE of the most important objectives of the American Home 
W Economics Association is to make readily available to ulti- 
fi mate consumers in their purchases the great economies which 
the use of standards has made available to corporations and 
to city, state, and federal governments in their purchases; and the re- 
quest has been made for concrete suggestions to advance this purpose. 

The American Standards Association is asked from time to time for 
similar suggestions in the standardization work of trade associations and 
engineering groups. But your problem is different and more difficult 
because the ultimate consumer is so numerous and unorganized, because 
of the réle played by the retailer, and because of the age-old customs and 
habits of people in buying and selling. 

The possibilities of your objective, if it can be attained, are fascinating. 
It would constitute a major advance in our national economy. At the 
present rate of technological and administrative advance, our production 
per man-hour will double within two or three decades. This means an 
increase of production great enough to raise the standard of living of the 
whole population to the present level of the middle classes. 

This is provided the gain in productive power is not dissipated through 
increasing costs in distribution or otherwise. 

The ratio of the cost of selling goods to the cost of making them has 
been steadily increasing for many years. In most lines the retail link of 
the distribution chain absorbs at least 40 cents of the consumer’s dollar. 

In contrast, many corporations are, through standardization tech- 






1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, Detroit, 
June, 1931. 
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nic, making their purchasing comparable in efficiency with their pro- 
duction methods. 

The difficulties to be overcome are great, perhaps greater than any 
of us realize. I have upon occasion made the statement that to realize 
the objectives of our association will involve an expenditure of human 
effort much greater than was expended in digging the Panama Canal. 
To my mind, the possibilities are so great that such an expenditure would 
be justified many times over should your hopes appear to have a reason- 
able chance of success. 

Now is a particularly opportune time to plan your work and to start 
actively on it. 

May I state in categorical form the fundamental features of your prob- 
lem as I see them? 

First, you must have a plan. An objective is not enough. Your 
plan should be comprehensive; it should be outlined with the greatest 
care; and it should be projected to guide your activities for a considerable 
period of time (though it will, of course, have to be modified from year to 
year). You might well organize it as your own “Five Year Plan.” 
It should be set down in clear, simple language so that every member of 
the Association may easily and clearly understand it. Each member 
should have a copy of it. 

Second, your plan should set forth clearly the functions which it re- 
quires shall be fulfilled, respectively, by your officers, by your committees, 
by your classroom teachers, by your college staffs and city supervisors, 
and by those of your members who are equipped to carry out technical 
and scientific research on the many problems which your plan must 
encompass. 

Third, success or failure will depend very largely upon the degree of 
technical competence which can be developed in the membership of the 
Association, and upon the administrative skill with which the efforts 
of your members are coordinated and are brought to bear upon the com- 
mercial processes of the marketing of goods. 

Fourth, your problem is, in large measure, a community one. In so 
far as you are going to be able to make yourselves an active force in the 
practical world of buying and selling, this will necessarily have to come 
about through each of you, in connection with your own job, making 
yourself an informed and forceful leader in your community in carrying 
out your own individual part of your plan. Each of you will have to inter- 
pret the plan in terms of local needs and help adopt it as a working tool 
for your students, for the homes from which they come and to which 
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they will go, and also for clubs, extension organizations, and other local 
consumer groups. To do this successfully will require that you act as 
cooperative contacts for consumers with the stores which serve your 
communities. This must be a necessary part of the “plan”’ if you are 
to play a significant réle in helping the average store actually to become, 
to a measurable degree, purchasing agents for the community instead of 
mere outlets for the manufacturers. 

Turning from these more general principles, let us look to the ex- 
periences which your own association and other groups have accumulated 
as the result of efforts during the last three or four years toward the 
development of specifications for consumers’ goods and toward bringing 
it about that the information concerning commodities which is essential 
to intelligent buying be made regularly available to consumers—and in 
more or less standardized form. 

In the last three or four years we have seen a steadily growing interest 
in this whole subject, not only on the part of home economists but also 
on the part of many other groups. For example, your association has 
received so many requests for help in arranging programs for discussion 
on the subject in club meetings that in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Home Economics it has issued a brochure on the subject. Several 
manufacturing groups have shown a definite interest in it, as have some 
of the department stores and mail-order houses. 

Your association is actively concerned with four projects organized 
under the procedure of the American Standards Association which involve 
the development of national specifications. These deal with sheets, 
bed blankets, refrigerators, and gas utilization apparatus. The first 
three of these were initiated by your association. 

The first two of the projects mentioned have encountered serious diffi- 
culties. Of these I should like to discuss with you the project of speci- 
fications for sheets, as it very clearly illustrates the nature of the funda- 
mental difficulty which you are bound to meet over and over again and 
which, to my mind, makes it necessary that your association should have 
a most thoroughly worked-out plan for carrying out your standardiza- 
tion activities and to which I referred a few minutes ago as your “Five 
Year Plan.’”? The project of sheets was determined upon at a formal 
conference at which the manufacturers, distributors, home economists, 
institutional buyers, and other groups agreed to undertake the develop- 
ment of national specifications for sheets. The representative technical 


? For trade comment on Dr. Agnew’s discussion of this project, see editorial on p. 971 of the 
October JouURNAL.—Editor 
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committee which was organized for the work had the advantage of access 
to the results of a very considerable amount of research work on the 
properties of sheets which had been carried out by home economists, by 
the federal government, and by other agencies. 

When the technical work began to assume definite form the manufac- 
turers reconsidered their position. Through their trade association, 
which was speaking for them in the matter, they indicated an unwilling- 
ness to proceed either with the setting up of definite specifications or 
with making available, through uniformly arranged ‘‘tickets,” data 
which the consumer representatives consider an essential minimum, such 
as thread count, strength, weight, and amount of filler or loading. On 
the other hand, they have indicated that they are not yet prepared to 
assume responsibility before the public for breaking up the project and 
have suggested that the whole question be reéxamined to see whether 
some mutually satisfactory solution cannot be found. 

The manufacturers have made it clear that they are greatly concerned 
in regard to the effect that the project for nationally recognized specifi- 
cations for sheets might have upon their trade brands, in the building 
up of which they have spent great sums in advertising. They state 
that the consumers are not now making a significant number of requests 
for either the specifications or the data which the technical committee 
proposed should be regularly supplied with sheets, and that at present 
the only real demand for such information comes from the larger dis- 
tributors who want it for their own use rather than to pass it on to the 
consumer. Furthermore, they say they see very little prospect of ade- 
quate consumer support in such a proposed movement. 

It is plain that this attitude on the part of the sheet and sheeting 
manufacturers constitutes an invitation, not to say a challenge, to your 
association to become an effective factor in the whole problem. This 
you can do only through a planned and coordinated program. It seems 
to me that the manufacturers are justified by economic self-interest in 
asking for reasonable assurance of real consumer support if they are to 
become a party to such important experiments in marketing methods as 
are being urged by your association. 

The case clearly shows that the methods which your association has 
been using up to this time are inadequate to accomplish your purpose. 
This is true even when, as in this case, you have able and experienced 
research workers, who bring to the project adequate test and service 
data which are as good as, or better than, any which have been developed 
by the manufacturers. 
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A further step which is necessary is to organize consumer action and 
bring it to bear upon the stores in your local communities in order to give 
the necessary consumer support to those manufacturers and distributors 
who are willing to cooperate in your program. One approach to this end 
I should like to commend to you for serious study and trial. This is 
that your association prepare a leaflet setting down just as clearly as 
possible the three, four, or five characteristics of sheets which determine 
their quality and durability, with simple, clear directions as to what data 
a consumer should ask for in buying sheets. It is not now available to 
her on the ticket and is seldom obtainable from the sales person. So 
good a job should be done in the preparation of this leaflet that it 
should be directly usable by, and should appeal to, a large number of 
people, including 

The classroom instructor 

The supervisor, in outlining courses 

The housewife, in buying sheets 

The sales person, in giving information to customers in guiding their purchases 
The store-buyer and department manager, in training the sales force 
Women’s clubs and consumer groups 

The manufacturers in the preparation of advertising copy 


The distribution and use, as well as the text, of such a leaflet should be 
most carefully planned (the text with the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers and the National Retail Dry Goods Association). Just prior to 
extensive use in the schools or in the local clubs, the home economics 
supervisors for such schools might well go to the managers of the white 
goods departments in the principal stores, explain the use that is going to 
be made of the leaflet, and ask that the sales force be so instructed that 
they will be in a position to furnish the necessary information and guid- 
ance to consumers when they ask for the information outlined. 

I should think that such a leaflet could be used in many other subjects, 
for example, silks, with which your association is already engaged; gas- 
burning appliances; and certain foods, such as eggs, butter, and meat, 
upon which a large amount of standardization work has already been 
accomplished by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
method should also be applicable to many other subjects. 

I am going to take as another illustration a kitchen utensil—the lowly 
can-opener. This device has been the object of many jokes as illustrat- 
ing a subject too unimportant to deserve serious consideration. I have 
pondered the subject long enough to see that this is not the case, how- 
ever. The can-opener, while not yet to be classed as big business, is of 
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very respectable economic stature. If each family in this country were 
forthwith provided with a can-opener which is capable of opening cans, 
it would represent an investment at present retail prices of at least 
twenty million dollars. If we add to the sum actually spent annually for 
can-openers the waste through accidents occurring in trying to open cans, 
lost time, and the cost of treating cut fingers, we shall get a sum running 
into the millions annually, to say nothing of the social cost of domestic 
infelicities and impaired dispositions. 

Becoming interested in the subject sometime ago, at the instance of 
my wife, I found, first, that most “‘can-openers” are not designed so as to 
open cans successfully; and, second, that rather recently there have come 
on the market a few types of the device that are designed to, and actually 
do, open cans. Having selected one of these which seems to be particu- 
larly effective, I purchased it and triumphantly presented it to my wife. 
She immediately discovered, however, that while it very successfully 
opens cans, it has the rather disconcerting habit of depositing an appre- 
ciable amount of fine metallic dust in the food during the process of open- 
ing. Nothing daunted, I laid the problem before a consumers’ re- 
search organization. They have made a preliminary investigation in 
the matter, in which they secured the cooperation of experienced engi- 
neers, and report the sad fact that as yet all can-openers can be classed in 
two groups: first, those that are not designed to open cans; second, those 
which are designed to and actually do open cans effectively but in doing 
so, deposit a small amount of metallic dust in the contents of the can. 

Compare the can-opener with the turbo-generator. The manufac- 
turers do not bring a great variety of hundred thousand horse power 
turbo-generators and then attempt to sell them by highly elaborate 
technics, such as sales quotas, to break down the “‘sales resistance”’ of the 
power companies. Instead, the turbo-generators are designed through 
the most intimate cooperation between the user and the manufacturer. 
Throughout, the utilization point of view dominates. Precisely the same 
process goes on in the manufacture and sale of telephone switchboards, 
and with thousands of other types of equipment purchased by corpora- 
tions. 

If the same methods were followed with can-openers, the needs and 
desires of consumers in regard to this utensil would be found out through 
broad and intimate contact between the groups concerned. The neces- 
sary research, even though it should prove to be extremely difficult and 
costly, would be carried out to determine what technical requirements 
would assure the desired results. These requirements would then be 
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modified into definite specifications. It would enable the consumer, if 
she bought can-openers which complied with the specifications, to have a 
device which would open cans and at the same time would not contami- 
nate the food contents with metal particles. The organized consumer 
groups would cooperate with manufacturers and distributors in making 
this fact thoroughly known to consumers generally. This, I take it, 
fairly epitomizes the main objective of your standardization program. 

Incidentally, turbo-generators and telephone switchboards went 
through the same trial-and-error methods of marketing that now control 
can-openers, but through the application of organized technology they 
have steadily evolved to their present state. 

This can-opener problem is typical of hundreds of problems that you 
might be solving successfully if you had a well-worked-out “Five Year 
Plan” in effective operation. Serious research work on can-openers is 
not beneath the dignity of the home economist or anybody else. This is 
true of all of the materials and utensils which enter into our everyday 
life. Perhaps this homely illustration will clarify what I have been trying 
to say in generalized form. A thoroughly organized plan which was 
understood by your entire membership, and in which your officers, com- 
mittees, classroom teachers, supervisors, and researchers were all carry- 
ing out assigned functions, would be dealing effectively with a large 
number of such problems in almost routine fashion. For example: 

(1) Requests for work on can-openers and similar problems would be 
brought systematically to the attention of the Association and its com- 


mittees by 


Classroom teachers 

Clubs and other consumer groups 

Manufacturers and merchants (who unquestionably would seek your assistance 
just as soon as your association became effective in finding out and crystalliz- 


ing consumer needs and wishes) 
Agricultural extension agencies (which, with your own association, occupy a key 
position in this whole subject) 


The problems thus suggested would be referred to a research or standards 
committee. 

(2) Your committees would have available a list of your research 
workers and problems upon which they would be engaged. (Inciden- 
tally, it would be an important function of the research committee to 
develop a much larger number of active investigators and to develop the 
undertaking of cooperative research work between larger laboratories, 
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such as the Bureau of Home Economics, Bureau of Standards, and numer- 
ous association and institutional laboratories.) These committees would 
see that such problems as our can-opener illustration were tackled in a 
systematic way by two or three competent investigators. This would 
include both comparative tests on regular commercial can-openers 
and experiments to determine the characteristics which are desirable in 
can-openers. 

(3) The results would be presented not only to the association member- 
ship through publications in your state and national journals and discus- 
sions at your technical sessions, but also under the guidance of your 
committees. These results would be brought to the attention of con- 
sumers generally through the classrooms, clubs, and agricultural extension 
agencies, and to merchants, both through general organizations and 
through local contacts, in some such way as I have already outlined. 

(4) Such planned preparatory work would put the association in an 
excellent position to bring about national specifications for can-openers 
and for hundreds of other things, and to handle their part in such under- 
takings effectively. A long list of such subjects readily comes to mind, 
such as soap powders, preserving-jar rings, twine, paring knives, shears, 
egg-beaters, scouring powders, and vacuum cleaners. The textile field 
alone presents a large number of such problems, not the least of which 
would be bringing about nationally recognized definitions of such terms as 
“sunfast,” “‘tubfast,” “pre-shrunk.” 

Speaking from the standpoint of an outside but sympathetic observer, 
I will sum up by saying that the greatest need of your association, if you 
are to realize the extremely far-reaching objectives of your standardiza- 
tion program, is a thoroughly thought-out plan, which should be reduced 
to documentary form. If you are to provide effective representation of 
the consumer, the plan will have to include means of collecting and crys- 
tallizing consumer opinion in your own communities and of bringing the 
weight of this opinion to bear wherever it is needed. 












































FOOD SUPPLIES AND CONSUMERS’ HABITS! 


WELLS A. SHERMAN 


Specialist in Charge, Fruit and Vegetable Division, United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 


ISCUSSIONS of America’s food supplies are prone to ignore 
our one absolute assurance against famine the American 
corncrop. Inno other part of the world is such an enormous 
available supply of human food diverted to other uses. Our 

consumption of corn in all forms takes only a few per cent of the annual 
production. Exports take only about 10 per cent—domestic animals 
and poultry eat the rest. The diversion of one-fifth of our average 
annual crop to direct human use would more than double our present per 
capita consumption of cereals. Should there ever be a pressure of popu- 
lation upon food supplies in America even this amount could easily be 
doubled without serious consequences to our livestock industry. 

Furthermore, we have abundant land outside of the corn belt upon 
which to produce the fruits, the vegetables, and the dairy products to 
balance an increased consumption of corn. 

The fact that there is no per capita increase in the consumption of 
potatoes and cereals in the United States, but rather an apparent de- 
crease, is one of the most convincing proofs of that general prosperity 
which the country has enjoyed for many years and of the ability of our 
people to buy what they like to eat, or what they think would be good for 
them to eat. 

American food habits have not been developed as a result of 
necessity but are matters of choice or fancy. Therefore, our food sup- 
plies have not been produced to supply human needs so much as to supply 
human fancy. Changes in the proportions of different food stuffs grown 
or manufactured have been based largely on what people could be in- 
duced to buy rather than to supply a population ready to purchase what- 
ever foodstuffs were available. This situation has led to a great deal of 
advertising and propaganda to induce consumers to change their food 
habits. Among the inducements offered have been novelty, attractive- 





1 Condensation of the paper read at the meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, June 23, 1931. 
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ness, convenience and, most successful of all, health appeal. Most food 
advertising campaigns have been calculated to increase the family expend- 
iture for food. A few campaigns based on scientific knowledge appear 
to have produced permanent results—notably the more general and in- 
telligent use of dairy products. 

Our citrus industry appears to have been rescued from the brink of 
serious distress from over-production by the health appeal. Ten years 
ago it seemed obvious that both oranges and grapefruit were seriously 
overplanted. It seemed inevitable that production would steadily out- 
run consumption and that prices must sink to ruinous levels. The in- 
creased shipments have been very much as anticipated but, broadly 
speaking, consumption has increased to a like extent. However im- 
patient we may become at the slow progress made by some reforms we 
can find no fault with the speed with which the population as a whole 
grasps the idea that orange juice is valuable in the diet and that it may 
safely be given to very young children. How many of our mothers would 
have considered themselves little better than murderers if they had 
administered a tablespoon full of fresh orange juice to a child under six 
months of age? 

I think that health appeal must be chiefly responsible for the enormous 
increase in the use of spinach. The word has gone abroad that medical 
science regards spinach as the most desirable of all cooked greens. Ten 
years ago our railroads hauled an average of 2,436 carloads of spinach per 
year. Now they are hauling an average of 10,002 carloads. Most 
advocates of the use of spinach will admit that they soon tire of it. Prob- 
ably few people are enthusiastic over spinach oftener than once or twice 
a week, or perhaps less frequently; yet see how many parents are now 
placing spinach with relentless regularity before their children and insist- 
ing that at least some of it must be eaten. 

The doctrine that we should have something green at every meal began 
to be preached vigorously at about the same time that the hard-headed 
type of lettuce began to be grown on a large scale in several of our irri- 
gated districts. It was practically a new product. It struck the popu- 
lar fancy and probably would have caused a large increase in the total 
consumption of lettuce had there been no particular urging on the part of 
dietitians that more green food be added to the diet. 

Lettuce shipments have jumped from 13,788 carloads in 1920, which is 
the first year for which we have reliable figures, to 55,636 carloads in 1930. 
Lettuce now ranks next to the potato in total number of carloads shipped 
annually in the United States. I leave you to guess how much of this is 
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eaten and what proportion is used as a garnish and left upon the plate. 
Furthermore, there is a pronounced tendency to eat the white and waste 
the green, which appears to be a curious way of increasing the consump- 
tion of greenstufis. 

As a layman I do not wish to trespass upon the field of the student of 
nutrition, but I have noticed some experiments which indicate that very 
small quantities of some of the essential foods, like greenstuffs, produce 
the desired effect quite as effectively as do larger quantities. A week in 
the life of a rat is about equal to a year in the life of a person. Green- 
stuff in small quantities given once a week has been found as effective for 
the rat as an abundant supply kept constantly before him. May we not 
question, then, whether our forefathers were really so poorly nourished 
when they lived on meat and cereals and a very few stored vegetables 
(with no greenstuffs) all winter but ate all kinds of greens for about two 
months in the spring when they were naturally abundant and easily 
obtainable? 

There are many food habits and preferences still persisting in various 
parts of the country for which we can find historical, rather than logical, 
economical, or dietetic reasons. Conspicuous among these is the well- 
nigh universal use of rice by both white and colored people in the coastal 
and middle regions of South Carolina. Rice was originally grown on the 
South Carolina coast much more successfully than any other cereal. 
Before the days of nation-wide transportation it became the principal 
grain food of that region. Today rice culture has wholly disappeared. 
Wheat flour from the Northwest can be brought into that territory as 
advantageously as elsewhere along the Atlantic Coast. The rice which 
is now used must be shipped in from west of the Mississippi River, which 
makes it a more costly food than corn or wheat products, but the rice 
habit appears to be rather permanently fixed. 

The bean habit of New England is much better known and often joked 
about, but there are excellent historical reasons for the relatively large 
production of beans in New England in Colonial days when her maritime 
industries were developing and before western grain was shipped in. 
The New Englander today still eats his beans, but his red kidney beans 
come from the Rocky Mountain or Pacific Coast states; all of his dried 
Limas come from a narrow strip of the Southern California Coast; while 
his small white, or navy, beans may come from as near as Western New 
York but more likely from Michigan or possibly Idaho. 

One who has studied the introduction and development of the various 
improved breeds of poultry in the United States has little difficulty in 
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discovering why Boston originally paid a premium for brown eggs and 
why New York, on the other hand, early paid a premium for uniform 
white eggs, but the persistence of these preferences in the face of the 
assurance of the chemist that he can find no difference, except in the color- 
ing the shell, is rather amusing. 

This brings us to a consideration of the almost universal habit of select- 
ing foods by the eye and the difficulty which we encounter in substituting 
any more scientific test in the place of the visual. In the development of 
commercial grades and standards for our fruits and vegetables we are con- 
stantly confronted with the fact that commercial values are largely de- 
pendent upon appearance. If our first, second, and third grades for any 
fruit or vegetable are to represent differences in commercial value we find 
ourselves often compelled to give major weight to factors which have no 
dietetic significance. 

Assuming a fair degree of freedom from conspicuous blemishes, the 
value or price of an apple is largely dependent upon its color. This is 
true even though the apples are to be peeled or baked before serving. The 
apple which has grown on an inner branch and has received less direct 
sunlight than those near the tips of the branches may be just as large, 
just as free from blemishes, just as well matured and in every respect as 
perfect as the others, but with less brilliant color. This fact alone, how- 
ever, condemns it to a lower grade and to a lower price, although no one 
blindfolded could distinguish this apple from the most highly colored 
fruiton the tree. The presence of russeting, sooty blotch, or other purely 
surface discolorations, which do not in any way affect the flesh of the 
apple, all militate strongly against commercial value. Grades for apples 
based solely upon their actual usefulness to the consumer would so com- 
pletely fail to reflect existing commercial values that they would be use- 
less in actual commerce and the same would be true in the case of many 
other fruits and vegetables. 

The question has often been asked why the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics does not promulgate or recommend what might 
be called consumer grades of food products, particularly fruits and vege- 
tables. The answer is that grades based upon utility in the kitchen do 
not meet the fancy of the consumer nor satisfy her eye nor reflect the 
prices which she is actually willing to pay. If grades are to be made the 
basis of actual transactions, they must reflect values as they now exist 
and not as they would be if all consumers selected their foods on the 
basis of ultimate utility and with their eyes shut. 

There is a prejudice or inherited notion, once well founded but now 
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completely out of date, which influences the consumer in her selection of 
root crops, particularly carrots and beets. There was a time when a large 
beet was usually offered for sale in the winter and was a specimen which 
had grown all summer and had developed a maximum fiber content. 
In these days most of the commercial beets shipped long distances come 
to market bunched directly from the fields. The entire crop is harvested 
while the beets are still young; the larger beets are those which have 
grown most rapidly. I think you will usually find that they have rather 
less fiber in proportion to their total volume than the smaller beets of the 
same age. They are, therefore, the most desirable rather than the least 
desirable. The housewife who discriminates against them is depriving 
herself of the best. 

It often happens that beet leaves are ragged and unattractive so that it 
seems best to clip the tops before the beets are shipped from the South. 
These fresh clipped beets should carry better than those with tops 
attached. They should reach the consumer in better condition, but 
there is always a sharp discrimination against them. 

There is even less justification for the discrimination against topped 
carrots in favor of bunched carrots. I challenge anyone to prove, by 
actual experiment in the kitchen, the superiority of the carrots which 
come bunched over the carrots which are bought by the pound in bulk, 
but there is always a wide difference in price. 

The present fancy in carrots goes so far as to demand that the tops be 
left full length and that they be short and feathery—not trimmed or 
shortened in the process of bunching. Under the very best conditions 
for rapid growth carrot tops will grow so long as to require shortening if 
the desired number of bunches is to be packed in a given container. The 
fancy is, therefore, in direct conflict with what happens under the best 
cultural conditions and seems to me irrational and unjustified. 

In view of so many illogical, not to say extravagant, habits of food selec- 
tion which are having such an influence in changing the character of our 
winter supplies of vegetables, I am wondering whether there is a general 
misconception of food values of these products based upon the general 
dissemination of the idea that something fresh and green should be in- 
cluded in each day’s menu. I am wondering whether in the mind of the 
average housekeeper the idea of something fresh and green has become 
identified with the idea of something small and young even though it be 
not green atall. I am wondering whether the wife of the average laboring 
man who has absorbed just a little of what many of us have been striving 
to teach, has fallen into the extravagant habit of paying as much for a 
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half pound of bunched carrots as she would have to pay for a pound of 
topped carrots, and many other things in proportion, because she thinks 
that the smaller, younger, and so-called fresher products are more 
wholesome. 

Certainly there is little to be said in defense of our recently developed 
habit of shipping tens of thousands of carloads of carrots, beets, turnips, 
radishes, and even parsnips for thousands of miles, paying freight upon 
countless tons of tops which no one uses and which, if they arrive wilted 
or decayed are a positive detriment to the product. With the exception 
of a very few beet leaves, these vegetable tops all go into the garbage can, 
as do the green stems which surround the head of the cauliflower, and the 
outer leaves of all cabbage and lettuce. Here it seems to me is an enor- 
mous economic waste and one which is growing annually. 

All of these southern and Pacific Coast vegetables shipped fresh under 
refrigeration with tops or green foliage attached bear a freight rate which, 
in many cases, represents nearly fifty per cent of the delivered value of the 
product. It is safe to say that in the case of many of these products 
about thirty per cent of the bulk, and perhaps fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent of the weight, consists of tops and leaves which finally disappear as 
trimmings. The heavy transportation and icing charges which have been 
paid on this useless foliage must be recovered in the price of that part of 
the goods actually consumed. 

If it should prove that we are now nearer the beginning than the end of 
a period of economic readjustment, and if before it is ended the average 
American family will be willing to give more careful thought to the cost 
and character of its food than it has been necessary to do in recent years, 
it may be well for us to consider the possibility of modiying the con- 
sumer’s point of view so that she will not demand that freight be paid upon 
so much garbage which she never uses but which adds materially to the 
cost of what she does use. 

In discussing some of these questions before college classes in market- 
ing and food purchasing I have stated that the average buyer of fruits and 
vegetables is altogether too much like a hen. The hen selects her food 
exclusively by eye and by the sense of touch. When she encounters 
something new and of the quality of which she is doubtful she eyes it 
cautiously, taps it with her beak curiously, picks it up and pinches it 
tentatively, and if its impression upon the senses of sight and touch are 
favorable she takes a chance and swallows it. How many housekeepers 
have looked with favor upon the apple because it was red, have pinched 
it and found that it was mellow, have bought it and taken it home only to 
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find that they have purchased a Ben Davis which no one in the family 
would eat until it was cooked. 

Some day we may think it worth while to teach the consumer the differ- 
ence between economical and expensive green food. Probably the most 
of us would be just as well fed if we ate coleslaw when we now eat lettuce, 
or if we served cabbage or kale when we now serve cauliflower. If we eat 
California artichoke it must be because we like it for, as far as I know, no 
one has ever claimed that it contains any nutritive ingredient which is not 
supplied much more cheaply by any one of a dozen other greens. 

We could make an imposing list of our garden and orchard luxuries 
which are now freely used because the public has not been accustomed to 
considering economy. The list would include many of our old friends 
which most of us would say we could not spare. 

This is not an attack on the garden seed industry. I merely make the 
point that we have cultivated many food habits which can be modified 
with no injury to health and with advantage to our pocketbooks whenever 
we are willing to admit that the pocketbook really should be taken into 
account when deciding what we shall eat and what we shall drink, as well 
as wherewithal we shall be clothed. 
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THE HOME IN RELATION TO TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY 


PERRY W. REEVES 
Representative of Labor, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C 






xy4q Tt IS not uncommon to hear that the work of the farm and that 
% of the farm home are inseparable, and that farming is the only 
@ business that is still tied up with the home. But the home 

=< and trade and industry also have many points of inter- 
dependence, and the home can render large service to trade and industry 
from many angles. 

From the standpoint of the amount and character of production in trade 
and industry, home living affects very greatly the productive power of 
the worker. The person who starts out in the morning after a nourishing 
breakfast and who leaves a home where there is an atmosphere of har- 
mony and content will do a better day’s work than his neighbor whose 
home is poorly managed. Those who start to work in the morning having 
eaten inadequate food poorly prepared, or those who are constantly 
harassed by debts that cannot be met or by domestic strife and worry 
do not think as clearly, nor have as steady nerves, nor as much physical 
endurance, and are more liable to accidents. 

There is not only the immediate effect to the worker of being less 
efficient because of a poorly managed home, but there is the later effect of 
illness, which may follow a continued lack of proper food and clothing, 
nerve strain and worrying, and wrong home habits. Much of the unem- 
ployment caused by illness could be prevented by sanitation in the home 
and proper food and other health habits. 

All lines of production are affected in another way by the standards in 
the home. As a matter of fact, industrial agencies exist very largely in 
order that they may manufacture and send out in sufficient quantities 
materials needed for use in homes. Naturally, they seek to make those 
things that the homes demand, and that accordingly are saleable. 

The production of clothing and fabrics for home consumption, the 
manufacture of furniture, labor-saving devices, food, are all dependent 
on the standards the homes are observing in their family life. The pur- 
chasers of the household, through their selection and purchase, have 
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much influence in determining what industry shall produce. Producers 
and commercial concerns are employing educational directors not only for 
the purpose of training the immediate staff of the concern, but also for 
the purpose of training the consumer in types of purchases. 

Another value of the home in relation to industry comes through mak- 
ing girls and women more intelligent consumers. Girls and women are 
learning the value of not buying at the rush season. ‘This not only makes 
for greater satisfaction to them, but tends to create a more constant 
demand throughout the year for certain articles, thus relieving rush and 
unemployment periods and assisting in the equalization of employment. 
If the consumer understands the values of the various articles purchased, 
she expects to pay a price that is reasonable and this eliminates the neces- 
sity for certain workers to work for a mere pittance in order to produce a 
cheap product. 

The consumer has much to do with improving the conditions under 
which production is carried on. The Consumers’ League was organized 
largely for the purpose of passing upon sweatshop work and manufactured 
goods made under very unsatisfactory conditions, and of giving its label 
of approval to only such goods as are produced under what are generally 
accepted to be good conditions of work. It now works for legislation in 
behalf of good working conditions, but in this also it requires the coopera- 
tion of consumers. In both cases, their influence increases the number of 
concerns that pay more attention to the comfort and welfare of their 
workers. 

There are certain agencies, several of them connected with maga- 
zines for women, that have experimental departments where they try out 
the strength, endurance, convenience, and cheapness of various house- 
hold devices, labeling those which comply with certain standards. If 
home purchasers would seek goods bearing these labels, they would help 
to improve the service of industrial operations to society, encourage a 
consideration of the value of the articles produced, and increase the money 
returns on such goods to the producer. 

Again, the standards in the home may lessen the cost of production if 
people are willing to arrange their homes and furnishings in accordance 
with few standards of production rather than many. 

The Standardization Division of the Department of Commerce has been 
working for several years on reducing the variety of manufactured prod- 
ucts in a single field--as mattresses, bed linen, file cases, and things of 
that kind. If consumers did not expect to find on the market every size 
of case or mattress that would fit into any angle in the house, manufac- 
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turers could save much money by reducing the number of dies and pat- 
terns that have to be set up for wholesale production of various types. A 
very highly trained (but not very wise) home economist was heard to say 
that she hoped very much the filing cases were not to be restricted to a 
few kinds because there was frequently a corner in her house or labora- 
tory where she would like to have a case that just fitted in. 

Again, the home may aid industry through the type of personality and 
character of the human factor. Modern science and psychology are 
pointing constantly to the influence of the home upon the individuals who 
live there, and it is now held that at six years of age, or even younger, the 
character of children has been fairly well set. The early training and 
early conditions in the home have much to do with the success that the 
worker will have in working with other people. 

Notwithstanding the fact that machinery has displaced a great many 
thousands of workers, the human factor will always continue to be a large 
element in good production, and we must look to the home for desirable 
early influences upon those individuals who are employed in our trade 
and industrial concerns. 

There is another link that I want to mention between home economics 
education and trade and industry, and that is not only the personality 
and character of the worker but the personal appearance of the worker. 
In home economics instruction, girls and women are taught, presumably, 
how to select, construct, repair, and care for clothing that is adapted to 
various conditions that come into their lives. Many applicants for posi- 
tions have been refused because of their personal appearance. 

In such ways, home economics education may exert a powerful influ- 
ence over production, as it trains for better homes and homemaking under 
proper standards and for better family relationships and personality and 
character development within the home. 

But home economics education goes further than this. It furnishes a 
basis for guidance into certain industrial pursuits such as dressmaking, 
millinery, hotel housekeeping, cafeteria service, tea room service, laundry, 
work of the waitress, and the like. 

How great may be the need for such vocational guidance appears from 
the fact that in the army of wage earners which is bearing the economic 
burden of the United States, one in every five is a woman, one in every 
five wage-earning women is under twenty years of age, one in every four 
wage-earning women is married, one in every eleven married women is a 
wage earner, one in every five workers employed in mechanical and manu- 
facturing pursuits is a woman. The majority of women workers, both 
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married and single, contribute to the support of others from their 
earnings. 

Through proper training, woman’s best service is insured to society as 
a wage earner and as a citizen during her adult years. Moreover, the 
discipline of sustained effort in striving for a high standard of excellence, 
of friendly competition with others, of self-expression by attainment of 
manipulative skill, of self-control learned through working with others, of 
self-respect which comes from being useful—all this is inherent in good 
industrial training and all helps to build character. The spirit of crafts- 
manship growing out of systematic training tends to bring with it consci- 
entiousness, efficiency, and creative power required for a high type of 
citizenship. 

Such satisfactions in craftsmanship, however, are attainable only by 
those who are fitted to their work. There is no situation more difficult to 
combat in trade and industry than that of the worker unsuited to his 
occupation, and consequently unhappy in what he is doing. 

Girls who take home economics instruction in the vocational day school 
and part-time school may find that they have a special ability in judging 
and working with fabrics, and, therefore, may aspire to become sales- 
women in stores and later buyers of fabrics. Such girls may also discover 
that they have considerable skill in clothing construction; that they 
delight in the art that goes with it, and may look forward to becoming 
dressmakers or designers, or to entering some other field closely allied to 
these. 

Other young people in the home economics classes may find their satis- 
faction in the preparation and serving of foods and desire to become 
waitresses or cooks, or assume management in tea rooms. 

The industrial pursuits growing out of household activities are becom- 
ing more and more numerous, and the student who has pursued work in 
home economics and desires also to become a wage earner has a rare 
opportunity to discover for herself her own peculiar fitness for any of 
these occupations. 

Although, up to this point, I have tried to emphasize the importance 
of home economics education only as it ties up with the trade and indus- 
trial work, with which I am identified, homes as institutions in society 
are probably our most valuable assets, and, so far as home economics 
education concerns itself with actual needs of girls and women in relation 
to home and family life and trains on such a basis, it will be invaluable in 
educational circles everywhere and should be a part of all school instruc- 
tion. 



































ACCURACIES AND REFINEMENTS IN STANDARD- 
IZATION 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


AJEARLY the Bureau of Agricultural Economics checks up on 
o£) its progress in the establishment of standards for agricultural 
products. Yearly it issues a check list of such standards 
which now includes every important agricultural product, 
but always there are a few new, although minor, items on the list. Only 
recently has the Bureau taken comprehensive and critical stock of its 
progress in devising accurate and exact measurements of the quality 
factors that determine the grades under these standards. 

In the earlier days of official standardization in agriculture (just before 
the beginning of the World War) it was inevitable that much dependence 
was placed upon trained judgment. As these perishable and semi-perish- 
able products are produced under widely varying conditions, it was recog- 
nized that the quantitative measurements of their quality factors would 
present unusual difficulties. Research was planned to include inquiry 
into all these possibilities, but the establishing of practicable, workable 
standards was not delayed until such research should be completed. 
The standards then worked out, and the methods of applying them, are in 
wide commercial use today but improvement in their details and in the 
grading and certification under them has been continuous. 

It is true that the standards are still more or less empirical and, in the 
case of some commodities, the grading rests to a large extent upon the 
expertness of the grader; but it was a surprise even to many who are 
rather closely associated with various phases of the work to learn how far 
we have travelled toward the goal of substituting exact mechanical, chemi- 
cal, and other tests and devices for the human judgment and skill that 
involve inevitable human variations. The survey has also revealed a 
refreshing prevalence of ingenuity among the men and women in creating 
and perfecting apparatus and methods to meet the exigencies of the work. 
We find here none of that lack of initiative that is so frequently attributed 
to federal procedure. 

In many instances in which it was previously necessary to describe in 
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rather general terms a factor of quality in a commodity, it is now possible 
to give that factor a specific value in the standards. In many instances in 
which expert estimation was formerly used we now have pieces of appa- 
ratus or tests that measure exactly. In many instances methods of grad- 
ing are still the same in general outline, but certain steps of the procedure 
have been facilitated or perfected by new apparatus or tests or methods. 

Probably the most extensive and the most intricate apparatus and 
methods are found in the cotton standardization laboratories, where the 
rooms themselves are subjected to special skylights, air compressors, 
humidifiers, regulators, psychometers, and motor-driven fans before the 
air is considered “conditioned” or suitable for the standardization work. 
The laboratories show any number of items of improved apparatus for 
the further work, most of the improvements having been worked out or 
designed by the standardization or laboratory experts themselves. 
Among the items that are more readily understood by the layman are an 
improved cotton-fiber sorting machine that permits the measurement of 
the uniformity of fiber lengths with a high degree of accuracy, a bundle 
fiber test by means of which the strength of cotton fibers can be ascer- 
tained, and an improved cotton waste analyser that separates the differ- 
ent elements in the waste and foreign material, ready for further study. 

At an earlier date it seemed unlikely that the quality factors of the 
strictly perishable products like fruits and vegetables would lend them- 
selves very readily to the use of mechanical and other tests and apparatus. 
But we now find in use the saccarimeter for determining the sugar content 
of grapes in accordance with the standards, the sugar acid test for ascer- 
taining the maturity of citrus fruits, and the specific gravity test for 
ascertaining the maturity of cantaloupes in those states that have enacted 
laws prohibiting the shipment of immature fruit. In the examination 
and grading of canned fruits and vegetables the penetrometer is used in 
ascertaining the consistency of such products as canned pumpkin; the 
density of sirups is tested with hydrometers; brine solutions are tested 
with salinometers; and a pressure gauge is used to ascertain the vacuum 
condition of the cans. Additional tests, such as a mechanical device to 
measure the maturity of canned corn and the fruit pressure tester to 
determine the maturity of p!ums, apples, and pears, are now in process 
of development. 

Color is an important factor in the standardization of several commod- 
ities. For years it was considered an illusive and somewhat baffling 
element. Take cotton as an example. As cotton comes to market its 
color ranges from creamy whites to flat whites and from blue-stained 
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through gray, spotted, yellow tinged, to deep yellow stained. These 
differences affect the utility of cotton and the prices. Then it is believed 
that these colors are not altogether stable—that further bleaching and 
yellowing may take place after the cotton is ginned. These supposed 
changes have always offered a difficult problem in standardization. But 
of late the Bureau has made notable progress in the scientific measure- 
ment of color and in the development of technics that facilitate the prac- 
tical application of color measurements. With an adapted and improved 
colorimeter, it is now possible to measure with satisfactory definiteness 
fine gradations of color. Most of these improvements and technics have 
been developed by the young woman who, as color technologist, is aiding 
the specialists in widely differing commodities to conquer their color 
difficulties. 

The greatest progress in the color studies has been made in connection 
with cotton, hay,and honey. In the case of cotton, for instance, the prob- 
lem is being attacked in three of its phases to discover the conditions 
under which the colors of cotton are stable or are unstable, the relative 
stability under various conditions of the different colors, and the extent 
of the changes that take place. 

Another division has no less than ten public service patents to its 
credit—patents that allow the invention to be manufactured and used by 
the people without the payment of any royalty. These ten inventions 
are related directly or indirectly to the standardization of grain. They 
include an aspirator for cleaning grain, a device for removing certain 
weed seeds that are not removed by usual cleaning processes, a sampler 
now widely used the country over for accurately splitting samples of 
grain for analysis, a weight-per-bushel tester also generally used, a rice 
shelling device, and two kinds of samplers for use in obtaining representa- 
tive samples from export grain that is being spouted into the hold of a 
ship. Other public service patents on apparatus or technics relating to 
other commodities have been applied for by the Bureau. 

Other methods and tests in connection with standards are constantly 
yielding to improvement. A new device for determining the moisture 
content of grain, based upon the principle of measuring the resistance to 
an electric current as it passes through a body of grain, is in process of 
development and promises to replace the old method commercially. 
This new method requires only thirty seconds for a determination as 
compared with forty minutes under the old method. An improved test 
for ascertaining the oil content of flaxseed has reduced the time necessary 
for doing this work from twenty-four hours to about fifteen minutes. 
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Modifications of the method are now being worked out to cover other oil- 
bearing materials. Among other developments in method is one that was 
needed in connection with cotton standardization to ascertain the break- 
ing strength per square inch of cellulose. 

To keep the specifications of illusive factors of grade constantly in the 
minds of the federal inspectors and thus insure uniformity in certification, 
increasing use is made of colored plaster models. On certain days, to 
enter the studio of the “‘illustrator’”’ who prepares them is like entering a 
small fruit and vegetable market. Tomatoes green and ripe, apples red 
and yellow, potatoes perfect and imperfect, are ranged by dozens on the 
shelves and few would guess they were not genuine specimens. 

On other days her room is filled with miniature and lifelike models of 
cattle of all classes and grades. Their fascination is amazing. The little 
models of some of the pigs with inquiring snouts and alert tails are like 
novel and spirited book-ends. Colored photographs, earlier visualiza- 
tion devices, still emanate from this studio and are in wide use by inspec- 
tors everywhere. Colored posters and transparencies are used for popu- 
lar demonstrations of many of the standards. 

These examples merely suggest the improvements and refinements in 
the agricultural standardization work, all making for greater accuracy. 
To attempt a complete statement would be to tire any reader. It will be 
difficult to devise technical tests with which to measure quantitatively 
such fugitive factors of quality as flavor and odor; and the tests, if 
developed, must be of a simple and practical nature if they are to serve in 
the commercial certifying of commodities, which is one of the chief ways 
in which the standards become of everyday value. But the Bureau has 
succeeded in such phases of the work more rapidly than it expected, and 
since in the past difficulties have seemed to form only a potent stimulus to 
the standardization workers, there is every reason to expect continued 
progress in the future. 



































HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


The idea of teaching boys some of the aspects of homemaking and family life 
has been gaining more and more attention for the last five or ten years; and an in- 
creasing number of schools are offering it, sometimes as an elective, sometimes 
as a required sulject, sometimes under one name, sometimes under another. 
Papers on the subject which have appeared in the JOURNAL OF HoME ECONOMICS 
during the last five years are listed on page 1122. The two which follow here 
were presented before the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics, National Education Association, at Los Angeles on July 2, 1931, 
and are typical of recent developments. 


TYPES OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES FOR BOYS IN 
LOS ANGELES 


ESSIE L. ELLIOTT 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


In Los Angeles and contiguous school centers, courses in home econom- 
ics for boys are of three distinct types. The vocational classes, as at 
Lafayette and Jacob Riis Junior High Schools, prepare boys for chefs and 
chef’s assistants; and a large percentage are placed in dining cars and 
hotels. 

In the development schools, boys are entered in the same classes with 
girls and assist largely in the preparation of the noon lunches. 

By far the greatest number of boys are enrolled in the classes of a 
general nature which operate under such names as “Boys’ Dietetics,” 
“Boys’ Home Economics,” “Boys’ Home Activities,” “Camp Cookery.’ 
In some of these, food preparation takes precedence over other activities. 
In others, very little food preparation is done because of the size of the 
class, the length of the period, and the equipment. However, in all 
except the camp cookery groups, the following general headings outline 
the courses as now given: 

Nutrition fundamentals 

Food preparation and service 
Etiquette and social customs 
Selection, repair, and care of clothing 
Financing a modern family 

The problems of fatherhood 
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Close to three hundred boys were enrolled in home economics courses in 
Los Angeles the past semester; and of these, two hundred studied the Red 
Cross manualsof the American Red Cross Nutrition Service and attempted 
to pass the examination entitling them to one of the two attractive 
certificates signed by President Hoover and other Red Cross officials. 

At the close of each semester it is the custom to ask the young men 
about to be graduated from the senior high schools these two questions: 
“What are the most helpful benefits you have received in this class?” 
“What constructive advice can you give for improving the course as now 
given?” To the first, these answers are those most frequently recorded 
as benefits derived: 


I have cleared my complexion and am in better health. 

My whole family has profited by the knowledge of food values. 

I feel much more at ease in public since we practiced correct rules of etiquette. 

I certainly like vegetables which I thought I could never eat before. 

Since our luncheon experiences, I have a greater sympathy for mother, who pre- 
pares three meals a day. 

The observation at the nursery school and the discussions in class have given me an 
entirely different idea about the young child. 


As to advice coming from an unusually large class, the majority 
suggest: 


That the class be smaller and that the subject be carried over two terms. 

That each boy be given more opportunities to share in meal preparation. 

That the study of the young child as given in connection with the nursery school be 
compulsory for all boys. 

That more lessons in etiquette be given. 

That we have more frequent reports on health projects since they are helpful to all 
listeners. 


Since the enjoyment and enthusiasm of boys for all types of courses 
mentioned seems so sincere, even where little if any food is served, it 
would indicate that a need is being met and that husbands as well as 
bachelors of the future will make happier adjustments in family life. 
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HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES FOR BOYS IN THE DENVER 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OLIVE JANE McCLURE 
Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


Home economics classes for boys in the Denver public schools began 
eight years ago when a group of fourteen boys at South High School made 
the request for a foods class. Since that time, under the direction of 
several teachers who had the vision and the patience to work with the boys 
and assisted by Mrs. Kate Kinyon, director of home economics, this course 
has developed into one of the popular elective courses for the junior and 
senior high school students. This year between fifty and one hundred 
eighty boys in each high school elected the course, and the demand for 
the course next year has increased. 

The course is now called “Applied Economics for Boys,” as it is given 
in some schools; and a course, which is open to both girls and boys, 
called “Problems in Everyday Living” is very popular with the seniors 
in the other high schools. These classes meet one period daily for one 
semester, and give one unit of credit. No textbooks are used but the 
course is developed in each high school to meet the needs of the different 
groups, and reference reading is widely stimulated. The students may 
keep notebooks if desired, and they add interest. Mimeographed 
material on each unit of work is prepared for the students by the teacher. 

The course in applied economics for boys centers about the home, and 
is divided into four units: foods, clothing, the household, family and 
social relationships. The course in problems in everyday living has been 
divided into six units each considered from the point of view of family 
life: foods, clothing, woodwork, health, the house as a home, applied 
economics. These courses are constantly being revised to meet the needs 
of the boys, which needs are discovered through the teaching of these 
classes. 

In the senior high schools, where the courses are elective, the question is 
often asked as to what type of boy elects these courses. All types of 
boys are found in these classes—the athlete, the honor student, the 
school debater, and an occasional rowdy or loafer. The rowdy and the 
loafer soon find out, however, that they must cooperate in the laboratory, 
as the other boys in the class will not tolerate any shirking. 

Some comments made by boys after taking this course may be of inter- 
esthere. They were in the class of Miss Helen Burnham, the teacher who 
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started the first class for boys eight years ago, and who teaches the course 
each year with added enthusiasm. The boys said: 


I have learned more honest-to-goodness practical things than in any other course I 


ever took. 
Someone told me it was an easy course, but I think we enjoy it so much it just 


makes it seem easy, because we surely have to work. 
My mother hasn’t had to sew a button on for me since I learned how. No wonder 


she thinks the course is fine. 
I think the course should be required of every boy in school. 


While these courses in the senior high schools were being successfully 
organized, the home economics teachers recognized that only a small group 
of boys were being reached, and the need for a required course in home 
economics for boys in the junior high school was felt. Such a course 
would give every boy an opportunity to receive some home economics 
instruction as part of his regular required school program. So last fall, 
a course in home economics for boys was introduced as an experiment in 
all of the junior high schools in Denver. A place in the crowded junior 
high school curriculum was found by placing this work in the 8B grade as a 
part of the required vocational work. 

The required 8B home economics course for girls in the junior high 
school is called “‘Home Problems,” and the girls taking this course 
were sent to the boys’ vocational department for six weeks to receive 
instruction in ‘““Home Mechanics” while the boys’ classes came over 
to the home economics department for instruction in “Problems in 
Everyday Living.” Each junior high school was permitted to give this 
course in any manner desired. In some buildings the boys’ and girls’ 
classes were exchanged for a period of two weeks at a time, making three 
changes during a semester. In some other schools, the classes were 
exchanged two days each week. Both plans were satisfactory. 

A tentative course of study, which was used with great flexibility, was 
outlined as follows: 


Unit I. The boy, his family and his friends 
Unit II. Food facts for the individual 

Unit III. Earning, saving, and spending 
Unit IV. Clothing for boys 


Each teacher was permitted to give these units in whatever sequence 


she desired. This permitted much of the material to be presented when 


actual situations arose in the classes. 
The reference material was decidedly limited, and material written from 
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the boys’ point of view was especially inadequate; therefore, great care 
was taken so that the boys would not feel they were studying girls’ 
material. The home economics teachers were constantly on the alert to 
find material and methods which would be of help in teaching boys’ 
classes. 

This experiment was watched with a great deal of interest by the prin- 
cipals of the junior high schools, the director of home economics, the 
director of the boys’ vocational work, and the teachers of the courses. 
Difficulties were foreseen and were met as they arose. All of the people 
involved in the experiment worked together, and after two successful 
semesters in administering these courses, it has been decided to continue 
the work in the Denver junior high schools this year. 

How did the boys themselves like the course? The results from the 
boys’ standpoint were very satisfactory. The boys came into the classes 
with a great deal of curiosity and some doubt that they would find any- 
thing of interest to them. When they found out the practical, helpful 
things being taught which were of direct interest to them, they were 
eager and willing to remain in the classes. In Denver, it is felt that home 
economics work for boys has come to stay. 


EARLIER JOURNAL PAPERS ON HOME ECONOMICS 
FOR BOYS 


Home economics for boys [Editorial]. Vol. 19, pp. 146-149 (1927). (Gives refer- 
ences to still earlier papers.) 

High school home craft courses for girls and boys, MARTHA BINKLEY. Vol. 20, pp. 
153-156 (1928). 

Home economics courses for boys, GRACE R. FuNIcANE. Vol. 21, pp. 263-265 (1929). 

A course in home economics for college men, ALBA BALES. Vol. 21, pp. 427-429 
(1929). 

How can colleges prepare their students for marriage and parenthood, Paut PoPpEeNnor. 
Vol. 22, pp. 169-183 (1930). 

Homemaking course for boys, J. A. STARRAK. Vol. 22, pp. 451-457 (1930). 

Homemaking from a mother’s point of view, STELLA Hotty Stockinc. Vol. 22, pp. 
566-569 (1930). 

Home tinkering for girls and home economics for boys, Etta HOLLENBACK. Vol. 22, 
pp. 659-660 (1930). 

Family adjustments: a course for senior high school boys, MAupE Witson Duwny. 
Vol. 23, pp. 9-14 (1931). 
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38>*AN OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS DINNER. The Home 
Economics Club of the Women’s College of the University of Delaware 
takes charge of an Old English dinner for the student body as part of the 
annual college celebration of Christmas. It is served in the college dining 
hall which the girls decorate with pine trees and branches, banners, spears, 
and shields to suggest the great halls of medieval England. There is a 
raised platform upon which is the high table, with places for the “‘main 
characters,” who take the parts of the nobles and their guests; on the 
lower level are tables for the student body and faculty, representing the 
common people. The only light in the room is that of candles stuck on 
the bare tables, and the bill of fare is in keeping with the occasion. Jugs 
of cider represent the nut-brown ale. All food is eaten with fingers or 
knives, which adds to the fun and recalls the customs of earlier times. 

The members of the Club decide who shall enact the main charac- 
ters, choosing them from club officers, club members, and the general 
student body. The characters are the lord and his lady, a visiting lord and 
lady, three pages, a poet, a priest, one or more wandering minstrels, a 
herald, and three jesters. Members of the college chorus are choristers. 

The main characters are garbed in costumes befitting the parts and the 
period. The choristers wear black gowns. Those sitting at the lower 
tables come dressed as friars or woodsmen, according to personal choice, 
and in costumes made of whatever offers in the dormitories. 

The common people are admitted to the dining hall first, and the choris- 
ters entertain them with carols, such as “‘God Rest Ye, Merrie Gentle- 
men.” When they are assembled, the herald appears and, with a blast on 
his trumpet, announces the arrival of the lord of the manor and his 
train. He then steps aside as the procession enters, led by a page carry- 
inga talllighted taper. In due order come the lord and his lady and their 
guests, the ladies’ trains carried by pages. The priest and the poet usually 
are last, while the jesters jump about regardless of order and dignity. 
The procession goes to the dais from which the lord greets his people, and 
the priest says grace. The pages serve their master and his guests, but, 
being of the common people, must eat their own dinner at the lower 
tables and depend upon the generosity of the master for their food. 

1123 
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Meanwhile, the minstrels have wandered in, and as they play and sing the 
various groups of diners join quite spontaneously in the carols. The 
special features of the program are given at intervals during dinner. 
The lord’s noble guests are formally greeted and respond to the greeting, 
and the poet reads his poem from a scroll. With due ceremony, the pages 
bring in the boar’s head, while all sing “The Boar’s Head in Hand Bear I.” 
The platter is placed on the lord’s table, and he then gives the evening 
over to the jesters, and the fun begins. 

This Christmas feast has become a favorite part of college life and 
tradition, with everyone entering into the spirit of the occasion and of the 
season which it celebrates.—Emity Kinc, Women’s College, University of 
Delaware, Newark. 


¢ 


=?@>>RECOLLECTIONS OF ELLEN H. RICHARDS. Twenty 
years ago last spring, on March 30, 1911, Ellen H. Richards died. Since 
then great changes have come into our external life. Yet with all the 
differences these have made, one is surprised to note in reading Mrs. 
Richards’ books how sane and “ageless” are her utterances on food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. For example, in Air, Water, and Food, which she pub- 
lished in 1900 in collaboration with Alpheus G. Woodman, we find in 
connection with the discussion on the problem of safe food, “to many 
people, otherwise intelligent, the term adulterated food is synonymous 
with poisoned food” ; and further on one reads: 


Scientific skepticism has not yet touched the purchaser of the essentials of life, and 
manufacturers are not slow to perceive this and to take advantage of his credulity. 

To meet the craving for variety it is only necessary to make slight changes in the 
outward appearance of common substances, and then to advertise widely the dis- 
covery of some new process by which the food value is increased tenfold. 

The modern “pure food” manufacturer is a sophist who, with great skill and by the 
aid of the well-paid expert, persuades the general public that he is their benefactor 
in that his chemists have penetrated nature’s secrets, hidden from the ordinary man, 
and therefore that he is able to offer them long life and prosperity at so many cents a 
pound. 


Newcomers in the field of home economics may think of her as a 
scientist and laboratory worker rather than as a homemaker. Mrs. 
Robert Barnard of Bridgton, Maine, who as a Vassar student shared a 
“parlor” with the then Ellen H. Swallow, has made available the follow- 
ing letter, so that those to whom Ellen H. Richards is a name rather 
than a personality may realize her devotion to her home and her human 
sympathy. 
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32 Eliot St. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


March 1889 
My dear Nettie: 

It was so nice to hear from you once more. I always think of you when I go into 
the State of Maine and on my drives I often wish I could take you in. : 

We never can tell how our lives may work to the account of the general good and we 
are not wise enough to know if we have fulfilled our mission or not. How do youknow 
that your unsatisfied longings may not be so transmuted in your little Ruth as to 
make her a pioneer or a leader in some great work for the good of mankind. If you 
had had all you wanted you could not have given her the wish, the strength perhaps, 
to be what she may be now. Most heroes and heroines have sprung from such homes 
as yours. I have just been reading Besant’s Jnner House and I have been especially 
struck with the thought there brought out that all progress and even all enjoyment is 
dependent upon the fraility of human life and human desires—that if we were to have 
all we want and to live forever all enjoyment would be gone. 

My life has in no way been what I had planned. I was baffled at my first wish, 
to go to South America on leaving College. I did not want to come to Boston to study 
but no other place opened and I came. My father’s death that first year checked all 
my plans and I gave up all thought or wish for myself and only follow where the path 
is made plain. I might have made a name and fame for myself. 

I have helped five men to positions they would not have held without me, but Iam 
content. That is after all the secret, to be content with things as they are and if we 
feel that each step we have taken is under guidance we must be content whatever the 
result. . . . . I have always worked hard but for two years I have had more than 
usual on my hands. Beside my housekeeping, my plants and my garden, helping my 
husband with his lectures, keeping up with all the German and French, mining and 
metallurgical periodicals (some twenty papers a week come into our house) and be- 
side my classes in sanitary chemistry I have had charge with one of our professors of 
the water analysis laboratory for the State. We employ six assistants and have 
analyzed nearly 7,000 samples of water and sewage effluents, in twenty months. This 
week I have been in my laboratory from 8 o’clock in the morning until 9 at night, ow- 
ing toextra work onice samples. That is why I did not write the day I got your letter. 
I had not a moment to sit down in. 

For the first time in my life I have been partially disabled this winter, having 
sprained my foot just before Christmas and having to use crutches for a time. I am 
coming out of it all right but it was very strange not to be able to walk. I have head- 
aches and backaches but I rarely give up to them and forget myself in my work. 
Mother lives with us; she has her own parlor and bedroom and her flowers and enter- 
tains the relatives but I am my own housekeeper. A cousin lives with us who looks 
after the sewing and does writing and photographing for Professor, goes on errands 
and saves our time generally. I have had only two servants—one staid nine years 
with me until she married well—this one has now been with me six years and is a cap- 
able housekeeper. She isa Swede. My “babies” have been three cats of whom only 
one survives at the age of twelve years, as handsome a creature as was ever made. 
The house is full of books and plants and is bright and cheery with sunshine—never 
mind the carpets. I will send you a photograph or two taken three or four years ago. 
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Our great trial was when my husband caught typhoid fever in the west two years ago 
and was very ill forthree months. He was out of his head for four weeks and for many 
days we despaired of saving him. But his excellent constitution saved him, although 
his whole system was so drained that it is only within the last month that he has 


begun to feel like himself again. 

I think I have succeeded in making a sunny home for all my boys and girls, some 
hundred of each now like to come to it and I like to show them what they can have 
with very simple means. I hope some day you will come and see it. Yes, I read all 
the good novels. Nothing is so soothing to tired nerves. 

You are quite right to give up a parlor. I think it is the mistake of our country 
people to shut up one room for company. You can easily manage your dining room 
to serve as a sitting room and if people come at meal time, well, let them. What mat- 
ter such trifles after all. They won’t mind if you don’t. There is the point. Do 
what you think wise and stick to it, never mind. If you keep your feathers well 
oiled the water of criticism will run off as from a duck’s back. Write again please. . 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 


When this letter was written, a few cooking classes were held in the 
public schools of Boston, New York City, and Washington, D. C. 
Classes from Chelsea, Boston, and Somerville had a two-hour practice 
lesson in cookery each week under the writer, and sewing classes also came 
to her from Brookline and Somerville. Elsewhere a few classes were sus- 
tained by contributions from public spirited citizens. In April, 1891, a 
conference on manual training was held at one of the Boston high schools, 
within two years after this letter was written. General Francis A. 
Walker, president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Henry 
Turner Bailey, and C. E. Meleney were members of the committee in 
charge; and Charles W. Eliot and Felix Adler were among the speakers. 
Mrs. Richards had been active, too, in advising about courses of study 
and devising charts on food analysis and cuts of meats for classroom use. 
She constantly advised “meeting the people half way” and planned many 
food fairs, like the Rumford Kitchen at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893. 
She strove to enrich the daily life of people everywhere. 

The first Lake Placid Conference, the forerunner of the American 
Home Economics Association, was held in 1899. The reports of the ten 
years of this conference should be read by every home economics teacher, 
since they deal with many of the topics still under discussion today. 

Mrs. Richards might not have approved fully of all our modern adver- 
tising, though she herself was helpful to many manufacturers and often 
spoke with regret of the college papers for degrees containing ‘‘useful 
knowledge now lying on shelves.”’ She also frequently expressed the 
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opinion that “the sanitary research worker in laboratory and field has 
gone to the limit of his value. He will soon be smothered in his own work 
if no one takes it.” 

Unquestionably, the woman who had hoped to go to South America 
from Vassar in 1870 kept an interest in home economics work in other 
countries. After resigning the presidency of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association not long before her death, she said, ““Now I can go to 
South America.” A re-reading of “The Life of Ellen H. Richards,’ by 
Caroline L. Hunt, impresses us with the importance of the control of will 
power and the ability to concentrate on one task without neglecting 
others. It also shows how in her life machines and schedules were con- 
trolled as aids, never obeyed as masters.—ANNA Barrows, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


¢ 


>@>>NANTUCKET COFFIN SCHOOL. The most widely-known 
member of the Vassar class of 1870 was undoubtedly Ellen Swallow 
Richards who left her Alma Mater with the avowed intention of finding out 
what the average college girl could do. The tablet to her memory in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology makes fitting answer to her 
own modest estimate of her worth: “Leader in the field of public health, 
and pioneer in home economics, she strove for better living conditions as 
a first step toward higher human efficiency.” A tablet in grateful mem- 
ory of Elizabeth Rebecca Coffin, also a member of the class of 1870, might 
well grace the walls of the Coffin School, whose closed doors she opened for 
the benefit of the boys and girls of Nantucket. 

When Miss Coffin established her summer home on the island many 
years ago she must have often looked upon the fine old red brick building 
of the Coffin School with its two heavy white columns upholding its 
recessed porch and she might well have read with a thrill of family pride 
and all the deeper regret at its failure, the inscription above its portal: 
“Founded 1827 by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart.”’ 

The Admiral was born in Boston, but although he entered the British 
Navy and gained wealth and honor in his adopted home, he never forgot 
his native land, and on a visit to Nantucket he conceived the idea of 
erecting a monument to his own memory as well as to that of his ancestors, 
and the Coffin School was the outgrowth of that desire. It was called a 
Lancasterian School from a sort of monitorial system, then somewhat in 
vogue in England, sponsored by Joseph Lancaster, an English school- 
master, in which the older pupils assisted in the teaching and discipline 
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of the younger ones, thus forming smaller groups, saving expense as well 
as testing by practice the teaching already received. It is not clear 
whether or not this sytem was at first used in the Nantucket Coffin School, 
but the name remains. The school was primarily intended for the 
descendants of Tristram Coffin, but readily available for others, and it was 
for many years a fine school and has many Nantucket names on its honor 
roll. Owing, however, to competition with the free public school system 
and on account of lack of funds, the trustees were obliged to close its 
doors in 1898. 

What could be more fitting than that a kinswoman should carry on the 
work of the Admiral, changed if need be to the demands of changing 
conditions? Sole credit for the original suggestion that the Coffin School 
be reopened as a manual training school for boys in the public schools 
and, later on, for courses in home economics for girls, is due to the for- 
ward-looking vision of Elizabeth Coffin. The first step was the organiz- 
ing of the Coffin School Association to raise a fund of $50,000 to endow 
this work and make it permanent. Who thinks now, in the light of final 
achievement, of the patient and untiring effort, the frequent discourage- 
ments of the more than twenty years before the fund was completed? 
Elizabeth Coffin gave as freely to this work as she asked of others, even 
to the giving of the manual training equipment in memory of her father. 

All the practical arts work in Nantucket is carried on in the Coffin 
School, the pupils coming to it from the town schools. It has its own 
directors and teachers, makes its own policies, and pays all its own bills. 
The school department of the town contributes nothing beyond conferring 
as necessary with the directors, whom it finds very cooperative. At 
present the work is found from the eighth grade on. 

A visitor looking in upon the Coffin School today, for a long time silent, 
but now humming with activity, should be reminded that it was the vision, 
the faith, and the persistence of Elizabeth Coffin that made this change 
possible and added another chapter to what a college woman can do. 
—SARAH AFFIA CATLIN, Nantucket, Massachusetts. 


¢ 


>7@>>CHRISTMAS SEALS AND SCIENCE. As the annual 
Christmas seal sale opens this year, marking the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the continuous, organized war on tuberculosis in the United States, 
the question may arise in the minds of thinking people why science has 
not developed some quick and certain cure, such for example, as the toxin 
which prevents diphtheria. 
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Research workers have been faithfully at work on this problem, but as 
yet without success. The control of tuberculosis must still be based on 
accurate early diagnosis and the perfection of treatment by means of the 
recognized methods, rest, fresh air, and nursing care. The disease kills 
only one person today where it killed two a quarter of a century ago. 
Nevertheless, tuberculosis is still a major public health problem. More 
people between the ages of 15 and 45 die of it than of any other disease. 

In spite of its failure to discover a specific cure, science has quite recently 
made two advances in the study of tuberculosis of great practical value. 
One is the purification of tuberculin—the substance used everywhere to 
detect infection—so that results from its use are sure to be uniform. The 
other assures making X-ray pictures free from blurring and of standard- 
ized depths of shadow. Both these contributions to tuberculosis work 
increase the physician’s ability to make early and accurate diagnoses 
which, in turn, increases the hope of cure. 

The new tuberculin will be known as “MA-100.” For many years 
tuberculin has been used in a simple and harmless skin test as a means of 
determining infection. This did not mean disease existed when persons 
reacted positively but that among those who responded would be found 
all those with active tuberculosis, so that in the hunt for cases among large 
groups such as school children, for example, further inquiry and examina- 
tion could be safely limited to the positive reactors to this test—the others 
could not bein any danger. There wasone flawin the process. The old 
tuberculin contained ingredients other than the active principle, some of 
which might cause reactions when there was really no infection at all. 
In addition to this, it was impossible to graduate the dosage uniformly 
because the substance was not pure, and this interfered with that accu- 
rate study and comparison of results upon which medical science depends 
for progress in human betterment. 

The new tuberculin marks a great step forward and comes as aresult of 
several years’ research in a number of laboratories by scientific men 
working under a cooperative plan as the Research Committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. This is the organization which 
sponsors the Christmas seal sale through its 2,084 local associations and 
committees throughout the United States, and part of the money raised 
through the seal sale goes to pay the expenses of such research. 

Standardizing X-ray pictures has long been a problem among specialists 
in tuberculosis. Variations in mechanism, in local conditions, in the 
personality of operators, conspired to interfere with scientific accuracy. 
For example, pictures made in one city with a certain apparatus would be 
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found, if the patient moved to another city, to be of little use when com- 
pared with those taken later in watching the progress of the patient, 
because the second physician would not be conversant with the variables 
of the first machine and would be unable to make allowances for them. 
Differences in lighting and mechanical action rendered it imperative for 
the physician reading the negative to understand fully the peculiarities 
known to exist in the operation of the apparatus. It was next to impos- 
sible for physicians to confer with each other by correspondence, because 
the interpretation of shadows would differ in many instances. The new 
instrument devised to remedy this grave fault establishes a standard 
which the operator can use to know in advance of taking the X-ray that a 
certain established density in the picture will be obtained. This reduces 
those variations which have heretofore stood in the way of accurate judg- 
ment and constitutes a notable achievement in the war on tuberculosis. 

Another improvement in mechanism developed at the same time, is a 
method of synchronizing several short exposures between heart beats to 
produce a clear, composite negative free from blurring caused by the 
heart’s action. It operates something like a machine gun on a combat 
airplane, which shoots bullets through whirling propeller blades. 

By such gradual advances as these the relentless campaign against 
tuberculosis is waged. They are not spectacular instances of brilliant 
inspiration, but rather striking examples of careful, plodding work such as 
characterizes the all-year-round efforts throughout the nation toprevent 
and cure tuberculosis, which are financed by the Christmas seal sale. 
DwicGHT ANDERSON, National Tuberculosis Association, New York City. 
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@>>LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
The school physician at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, in 
analyzing the reasons for student visits during the last school year, found 
a number of cases of headaches, lassitude, and ailments of similar type 
which she felt might have been caused by improper diet. As a result, 
through the office of the dean of women, a survey was made of the number 
of women students doing “light housekeeping.”’ Approximately 270 
students were found to be preparing their own meals. All of the houses 
in which the girls lived were inspected through the dean’s office, but even 
with this supervision, the provisions for space, utensils, and cooking 
facilities were often meager. Each student listed in the dean’s office as 
keeping house was asked to fill out a questionnaire, on which were ques- 
tions such as the following: 
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What proportion of food do you bring from home? 

How much milk do you take daily? 

Do you cook alone? with two girls? with several? 

What is your plan of caring for the kitchen? 

How much time do you give daily to the work of light housekeeping? 

How many burners do you have? Have you an oven? 

What equipment, which you consider essential for light housekeeping, do you 
lack? 


The returns showed that in general the time spent in meal preparation 
ranged from three quarters of an hour to three hours a day. Among the 
equipment listed as needed, ovens, sinks, and “cool places to keep food” 
predominated. The amount of food brought from home varied so much 
that the actual money cost ranged from less than fifty cents to four dollars 
a week. 

The school physician who is also head of the health department, real- 
ized that the problem of adequate food for these students was very differ- 
ent from that for students in dormitories and that the control of their 
food was largely in the hands of the students themselves. Accordingly, 
she requested the home economics department to make weekly menus 
which students living in such quarters could use as guides in preparing 
their meals. Girls in the home economics department who were keeping 
house were interviewed in regard to foods brought from home and the 
amount, kind, and cost of food purchased. A series of menus was then 
planned with accompanying recipes and careful suggestions for dovetail- 
ing preparation, and mimeographed copies were distributed, along with a 
few simple rules for planning adequate diets. 

As an antidote to the ever-present chocolate soda, a few suggestions 


for “five minute lunches” were also distributed, such as: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR QUICK LUNCHES 


Rye bread, cheese, and lettuce sandwich Jam sandwiches 

Milk Milk 

Apple or orange Salted peanuts and dates 
Chocolate bar Orange 

Malted milk (mixed at home) Canned vegetable soup with milk 
Peanut butter and graham crackers Whole-wheat bread 

Banana Butter—Jam 


Canned or dried fruit 


During the winter term, all women students of the housekeeping group 
were invited to a meeting planned jointly by the health department, the 
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dean’s office, and the home economics department. The school physician 
gave a short talk on personal health and its advantages. The director of 
the home economics department, using the previously mimeographed 
menus as a basis, spoke of the value of planning ahead as a safeguard for 
adequate food for each meal and as a saving of time and money. A 
demonstration in the esthetics of meal preparation and service was given 
on two tables; one was covered with a soiled oilcloth on which were seen 
frying pan, coffee pot, milk bottle, loaf of bread, pound of butter, and a 
half-used jar of canned fruit; the other was spread with a cheap, clean, 
green-edged cloth on which were inexpensive dishes and silver, a small 
vase with sprays of a green water plant, and small napkins placed as 
carefully as though of double damask. The exclamations as these tables 
were uncovered showed that the lesson struck home, as did one girl’s 
remark, “We do set the table on Sunday.” 

Tea towels and dishcloths were also shown, and there was a very short 
discussion of cleanliness. The students then went to another room where 
foods prepared by a class in meal planning and table service were dis- 
played with placards giving the cost per person. The girls tasted the 
foods, made informal,comments, and asked questions about the prepara- 
tion. One girl was overheard to remark as she departed, “This tastes 
good; we cooked so many beans on Sunday that we have eaten nothing 
else for three days.” 

Obviously, standards of home living will not be raised by a type of 
education which allows students to go through college with such dietary 
habits as were found at the beginning of this experience, but it demon- 
strated that their habits can be improved and the students’ standards 
raised without seriously changing their mode of life or adding to their 
expenses.—Lucy AIKEN EL.iott, Michigan State Normal College, 
Y psilanti. 
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=>*+PLANS FOR THE ASSOCIATION’S WORK IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION. Since the work of 
this office was so suddenly interrupted last February by the death of Miss 
Richardson, it has seemed to the advisory committee on child develop- 
ment and parental education, and to the new field worker, that the 
first job to be done was to complete the projects already under way. 
Among these were the report of the subcommittee of the White House 
Conference on “Education for Home and Family Life in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” of which Miss Richardson was chairman, which will 
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be published by the Century Company early in 1932; the summary of six 
state conferences held in 1929-1930, which may be published as a bulletin; 
and the compilation of returns from a questionnaire returned by super- 
visors, teachers, and administrators in the spring of 1930. 

As Miss Richardson’s schedule of state conferences in the west had 
been interfered with on several occasions, the new field worker is plan- 
ning a trip to the Pacific Coast, starting in February, 1932, going out 
through the Northwestern states, and returning through Arizona and 
New Mexico; and conferences are already scheduled in several states. 
These conferences will bring together administrators, supervisors, the 
home economics teacher-training staff, and will, if possible, provide some 
contact with elementary and secondary school teachers. Because home 
economists seem thoroughly convinced, in theory at least, of the necessity 
of a change in emphasis and of the modification of curricula to include 
education for homemaking and parenthood, especially through building 
constructive attitudes towards children and acquiring information about 
human behavior, it is planned to devote most of the discussion to the more 
specific question of how these goals may be reached. An exhibit of helpful 
books and pamphlets has been prepared as an aid to teachers; charts giv- 
ing graphic summaries of recent experiments will be shown; and anno- 
tated bibliographies will be available. 

Already the field worker has led round tables on child development and 
family relationships at the state conferences of vocational home economics 
teachers in North Dakota and in South Dakota where nearly every voca- 
tional teacher in the state was in attendance. 

On the way to Washington in September, attending the American 
Psychological Association meeting at Toronto proved an interesting and 
stirhulating experience, since several sessions were devoted to child develop- 
ment. The continuation of contacts with other organizations through 
attendance at their conferences and committee work is planned. 

A new folder describing the work of the office and listing publications 
has been prepared and is available for free distribution. Any service 
which the field worker can render to persons seeking positions and institu- 
tions wishing help in selection of individuals in this field will be willingly 
rendered. 

Will teachers, extension workers, and others interested in child develop- 
ment, parental education, and family relationships please feel that the 
office is here to be of service? Any suggestions or requests will be care- 
fully considered.—EstTHER McGinnis, Field Worker in Child Development 
and Parental Education, American Home Economics Association. 
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>+@>>THE BERLIN HOUSING EXHIBIT. “Die Deutsche Bauaus- 
stellung, Berlin 1931’ was the outcome of plans made several years ago 
by German manufacturers’ organizations with the support of public 
authorities and several professional associations, and was originally meant 
to last several years. In view of the world-wide depression, however, 
it was decided to limit the exhibition to the summer of 1931 but to en- 
deavor to make it an event of major importance. 

The exhibition was divided into six sections: “The International Ex- 
hibition for Town and Home Building,” “The Building of Our Times,” 
“The Home for Our Times,” “New Building Methods,” “Special Exhibit 
for Rural Building,” “Garage Exhibition,” and ‘““Trade Education.” It 
covered a very large area at the old exhibition grounds at Kaiserdamm, 
part of it housed in a number of large halls, and part set up out of doors. 
The whole was so extensive that a Lilliputian railway was installed to take 
visitors around the grounds. Most visitors found their time too short to 
grasp the many details, and the one day at the disposal of the writer was 
barely sufficient to obtain a superficial impression of the general layout. 

The enormous size of the halls and grounds made possible large-scale 
displays with magnificent effects. Also, the German flair for arranging 
educational exhibits was shown at its best; the tables, graphs, and charts 
which formed a considerable part of the exhibits were so presented that 
they caught the attention even of the general public. 

The sections of greatest interest to the housewife or home economist 
were perhaps “The Building of Our Times,” ““The Home for Our Times,”’ 
and “Special Exhibit for Rural Building,” all of which attracted great 
numbers of visitors. The special home management exhibit was in a 
rather small room but was compact and very well arranged. In many 
cases the method was followed of showing the wrong as well as the right 
arrangement. For instance, two kitchens were shown, one an up-to-date 
kitchenette, and the other, an old-fashioned kitchen of the kind still 
frequent in poorer homes, and reproduced to the last details of soiled, 
rusty, and chipped equipment; and the amused expression on the faces of 
the many spectators convinced one of the effectiveness of this method. 
There were also two miniature apartments showing good and poor forms 
of lighting fixtures; and the Engineering Society had set up two basement 
rooms, one with faulty installation of plumbing, gas, and light and the 
other modern and efficient. 

The bulk of visitors seemed to pour into the building where the modern 
homes were to be found. According to the program, historical tradition 
was wholly ignored, and “modernism,” or as the Germans term it 
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“Funktionalismus” reigned supreme. The effect of the new style on 
home building could be studied unusually well in the score or moreof 
one- and two-family homes and apartments erected inside the hall. 
Conspicuous was the severity of style, which for the moment perhaps 
gives a feeling of relief from the ornateness of the past, but which, when 
carried to the extreme, as was here the case, soon gave the impression of a 
reductio ad absurdum. With so very little permitted in the way of in- 
terior and exterior decoration, the architects are left without much play 
for originality. The restful effect of simple lines degenerates into bore- 
dom when constantly repeated; one saw too many chairs and tables of 
bent metal pipes. Moreover, the restful atmosphere was broken by the 
gleaming metal in the furniture and by the frequent harsh color combina- 
tions, black, scarlet, and white being a favorite. Standardization carried 
to the utmost was seen in a home where the five bedrooms were of exactly 
the same size and shape, and all identically furnished. That the archi- 
tects do not yet consult housewives extensively was seen in bathtubs and 
beds with very low legs, which did not allow easy cleaning underneath. 
Apart from such details there were many interesting innovations in build- 
ing materials and in methods of construction. 

In the gallery of the hall where the houses were shown, was an exhibit of 
textiles for curtains, draperies, and upholstery, and one was again im- 
pressed with the beautiful effects achieved with modernistic forms of 
design. Modernistic furniture was also shown, and one noticed espe- 
cially the so-called “Aufbaumébel”’ created by Professor Schuster and 
manufactured by several firms. In this, there are only a few basic forms 
from which more complicated pieces of furniture may be built up verti- 
cally and horizontally. It is thus well suited for mass fabrication and still 
allows variety of arrangement in individual homes. 

The various model farms erected outside of the hall were worth seeing, 
not least because they were the result of collaboration of architects with 
the organization of rural housewives. A novelty was a copper house, for 
which many valuable features were claimed, among others a fifty per cent 
saving in fuel; the price was 15,000 marks (about $3,750) for a seven- 
room house. This particular example could hardly be called attractive 
in appearance. 

Much of the exhibition was, of course, too technical for the layman, but 
the favorable opinions expressed by experts in technical journals vouch 
for its value and bear witness to the wide influence it is exerting and will 
probably continue to exert on standards for building practices in Ger- 
many and abroad.— MATHILDE C. HADER, New York University. 
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EDITORIAL 


3@>>+OLD CHRISTMAS FEASTS. The charm which tradition 
lends to Thanksgiving was suggested last month. It adds even more to 
our feeling for Christmas and New Year because it has been developing 
about them for so many more centuries and in so many countries. Syrian 
shepherds, the Wise Men from the East, old myths from the forests of 
northern Europe are all blended with the customs and ceremonies of 
medieval and modern times, until one’s head spins in trying to trace the 
significance of the decorations on the cards which carry our Christmas 
and New Year greetings. 

Conspicuous among them are the ideas of mirth and jollity, of roaring 
fires and feasting—ideas typified in these lusty old English verses: 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas logs are burning, 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 


The Christmas revels lasted from Christmas Eve to Epiphany, with 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Eve and Day, and finally Twelfth Night as 
the high points of festival. Some idea of the ceremony in the household 
of an Elizabethan nobleman appears in this code of instructions. 


On Christmas day, service in the church ended, the gentlemen presently repair into 
the hall to breakfast, with brawn, mustard, and malmsey. 


At dinner, the butler, appointed for the Christmas, is to see the tables covered and 
furnished; and the ordinary butlers of the house are decently to set bread, napkins, 
and trenchers, in good form, at every table; with spoons and knives. At the first 
course is served in a fair and large boar’s head, upon a silver platter, with minstrelsy. 


Two “servants” are to attend at supper, and to bear two fair torches of wax, next be- 
fore the musicians and trumpeters, and stand above the fire with the music, till the 
first course be served in through the hall. Which performed, they, with the music, 
are to return into the buttery. The like course is to be observed in all things, during 
the time of Christmas. 
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At night, before supper, are revels and dancing, and so also after supper, during the 
twelve days of Christmas. The Master of the Revels is, after dinner or supper, to sing 
a carol, or song; and command other gentlemen then there present to sing with him 
and the company; and see it is very decently performed. 


For this quotation we are indebted to the collection of old prints and 
books owned by Mr. Arnold Shircliffe of the Belden-Stratford Hotel, 
Chicago. The front of its dinner menu for Christmas last year repro- 
duced an old picture of the procession carrying the boar’s head for a 
Christmas dinner at Oxford in 1607. The ceremony is thus described: 


... the first dish brought in was a boar’s head, carried by the leader of the guard, 
having a scarf of green and an empty scabbard, preceded by two huntsmen, one car- 
rying a boar spear and the other a drawn fancion, and two pages carrying mustard 
following, which seems to be as indispensable as the boar’s head itself. 


All of which shows that the celebration at the Women’s College of the 
University of Delaware, described on pages 1123 to 1124, is in the true 
spirit of old-time merry Christmas. 


¢ 


>7@>>ELLEN H. RICHARDS’ BIRTHDAY, DECEMBER 3. In 
honor of this day, celebrated by so many home economics clubs and 
classes, the JoURNAL has great pleasure in presenting this year Miss 
Barrows’ reminiscences of her friend, and with them a characteristic and 
hitherto unpublished letter by Mrs. Richards. 

It seems appropriate in this same number to give Miss Catlin’s pleasant 
account of how one of Mrs. Richards’ classmates gave to Nantucket 
school childre, an opportunity for education such as Mrs. Richards advo- 
cated—a gift very likely inspired, at least in part, by the latter’s influence. 
To those who know Nantucket, the little paper also is a welcome reminder 
of that quaint town of sea captains and their dignified brick houses. 

¢ 
=>>THE HOUSING CONFERENCE AND INFORMATION 
FOR HOMEMAKERS AND HOUSEHOLDERS. When this JourNAL 
reaches its readers, the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership will be about toassemble. Which phases of its work will 
attract widest interest or yield most valuable information it is impossible 
to tell in advance, but it is a safe guess that there will be much discussion 
about the information already available for householders and about 
ways of making this more complete, more accurate, and more generally 
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available. Gossip has it that there will be almost as many plans sug- 
gested as there are conference committees—or members!—and probably 
most people will be surprised to find how many organizations are already 
purveying information on this, that, or the other phase of home owner- 
ship, home building, and homemaking. This will appear incidentally in 
the reports of many of the twenty-five committees, but it has been the 
special study of the one on Home Information Services. 

This committee was appointed to study the availabilty of information, 
the organizations that distribute it, and the possibilitics of improving 
both. Its chairman was Miss Pearl Chase, the leading spirit in the ex- 
ceptionally successful Better Homes demonstrations of Santa Barbara, 
California. Associated with her were architects, including several active 
in the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, representatives of schools, 
extension services, magazines, libraries, museums, and leaders of home- 
making centers. One group studied what information was available 
in cities on home building and ownership, another what was available on 
homemaking, a third what was available to rural families, while a fourth 
looked into the special services of libraries, schools, and museums. 

The picture thus obtained was not complete, but it showed a bewilder- 
ing number of organizations doing something in the field, from all sorts 
and kinds of motives, and giving out material of all grades of accuracy 
and inaccuracy, and by all kinds of means. Printed material was of 
course most abundant, and came from scores of commercial concerns, 
from welfare and educational organizations of all sorts. Centers organ- 
ized especially to distribute information on some phases of the general 
subject were found in many cities. 

Among the most successful are the special homemaking centers. It is 
rather surprising to realize that six of these are in operation in New 
England, three in New York State, one in New Jersey, three in Minne- 
sota, and one in Utah. Many of them trace their beginnings back to the 
war-time conservation campaigns—several are, in fact, direct develop- 
ments of the urban home bureaus then established in connection with the 
cooperative extension service in agriculture and home economics and the 
state colleges of agriculture. The New England ones have all felt the 
impetus given by American Homemakers, Inc., and most of them are 
still formally connected with it. The center in Salt Lake City is an inter- 
esting outgrowth of a women’s civic organization and includes many 
features of a community center. Elements in the success of these centers 
are always found to be good cooperation with other local organizations, 
civic, educational, and commercial; programs planned in response to felt 
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needs of the people who use them; and a carefully selected staff, usually 
of persons specially trained in home economics. 

Centers for the distribution of information about house plans, house 
lots, and house financing are found in connection with local institutes of 
architects, with real estate boards, with builders’ exhibits, with chambers 
of commerce and similar groups. A complete, disinterested service 
along all these phases of home building and ownership has apparently 
never been attempted, certainly none that includes also the problems of 
homemaking. 

Considering the vast quantity of information offered, the difficulty 
which the ordinary householder has of knowing where to find it and how 
to judge its value when found, and the economy that would come from 
some coordination of all these unrelated efforts to help him, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference will undoubtedly discuss the possibility of some clear- 
ing-house for information or some plan for organizing a well-rounded 
service for those interested in acquiring homes, in paying for them, and in 
getting from their investment the best possible returns in health, con- 
venience, and enjoyment. If in such a plan homemaking, home owning, 
and home building could be considered as different parts of a single prob- 
lem, a long step would have been taken toward making the builder and 
the realtor provide houses that can be made into satisfying homes by the 
families that willliveinthem. It is also to be hoped that the Confer- 
ence will suggest some means of stimulating and coordinating local ef- 
forts for home and community planning. 


e 


=@>>BOOKS ABOUT HOUSING. Without any special effort on 
the part of the JourNAL the new books noted this month (pages 1157 to 
1161) include five which deal with some aspect of housing. Not all of 
these have appeared because of the imminence of the President’s Confer- 
ence, but we suspect this may have had something to do with the appear- 
ance of some of them just now, and we trust that the end is not yet. To 
home economists, Miss Shulz’s Making Homes seems particularly timely, 
since it is one of the first, if not the first, to present the house as the setting 
for the home in a way adapted to the use of high school students. Miss 
Halbert’s Better Homes Manual should prove just what its title suggests— 
a convenient, authoritative reference book on homes and how to improve 
them, and a reminder of how much we owe to Better Homes in America 
for inspiration and practical help in trying to make our ordinary small 
homes better places to live and grow in. 
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@>>+WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE LEAFLETS. How the 
wealth of valuable material scattered through the section and com- 
mittee reports of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection was to be made available to those who might profit by it but who 
could not hunt it out for themselves, has been a question asked by many 
home economists concerned with child welfare or parental education. It 
is good news that this is to be taken care of through various leaflets, of 
which three series of five each have already appeared. 

These have been prepared from the Conference reports by Marion 
Lyon Faegre, assistant professor of parent education at the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, and deal with growth, person- 
ality, and habits. They have been written with the practical needs of 
laymen in mind, and bid fair to prove popular additions to the helps 
available for parents and classes in child development and family rela- 
tions. They may be purchased from the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, Interior Building, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents the single copy, $1.25 for the set of 15. 

Soon after their publication The Farmer’s Wife suggested to the Con- 
ference that if it might be allowed to reprint the leaflets in three booklets, 
one for each series, its facilities for publication would permit it to place 
them on sale at prices lower than the Conference could offer. The Con- 
ference welcomed the opportunity to make the leaflets available to a 
wider public, and thus it happens that a booklet on growth, one on per- 
sonality, and one on habits may be purchased for 15 cents each or 45 cents 
a complete set of three from The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Quantity prices will be given on application. 


$ 


>+@>>THE SCHOOL LUNCH. That child life throughout the country 
be jealously shielded from the devastating effects of privation in this time 
of economic distress was a special plea made during the opening sessions 
of the White House Conference a year ago. It was pointed out that in- 
adequate diet over a prolonged time meant injury to the child’s normal 
development which would take years of plenty to repair—if, indeed, it 
could be repaired at all. The President himself reminded his audience 
of the fact that in normal times “the ill-nourished child is in our country 
not the product of poverty; it is largely the product of ill-instructed chil- 
dren and ignorant parents.”’ On both counts, the service which the 
school may render the child, through its school lunch, becomes increas- 
ingly important. 
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This is no new idea. In 1898 Sarah E. Wentworth, A.B., then direc- 
tor of the New England Kitchen, said to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne in her address on “Some Experiments in Furnishing Lunches 
for School Children”’: 


Although our cities and towns do not yet admit that their responsibility for the 
children while in school includes the care of the body as well as of the mind, this 
responsibility is being somewhat recognized when the newest high school buildings are 
planned with kitchen and lunch rooms. ... . The plants would be incomplete without 
someone to set a standard of quality and cleanliness, to insist that the food must be 
not only attractive but of good nutritive value, suitable for the child and served in 
proper fashion. Someone, too, must have strength of mind to stand firm for the prin- 
ciples involved, even if the boys do go on a pie strike . . . and the mothers ask, “Why 
are you not willing to sell pie?” 


Eight years later Ellen H. Richards prepared a pamphlet ‘‘Good Lunch- 
eons for Rural Schools without a Kitchen,” in which she advocated one 
warm dish prepared at school and sold at a cost of two cents per serving 
as a valuable supplement to the cold lunch the children brought from home. 

In the last two decades, the idea of the school lunch as a part of the 
school system has developed rapidly. In the home economics section 
of the biennial survey of education in the United States for 1924-1926, 
Emeline Whitcomb included a valuable summary of the school lunch 
situation at that time. Two more recent bulletins from the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, “The School Lunch Room” and “Nutrition 
and Health for the Elementary School,” give a clear idea of the situation 
in Kansas and offer fine suggestions for its improvement, many of them 
applicable elsewhere. Another source of facts and ideas is the series of 
eight papers by Lydia J. Roberts on “Teaching Health through the School 
Lunch,” reprinted from the magazine The Normal Institute and Primary 
Plans. There is ample evidence that home economists in the public 
schools, often in cooperation with one or more local organizations, are 
today lessening the privation of “hard times’ and also educating the 
parents of the children who are fed in the schools. 

Renewed loyalty to the American Red Cross is inspired by the story 
in the Red Cross Courier for September of work done by school children 
in drought areas last year. In cooperation with rural school teachers and 
home demonstration agents, the Red Cross successfully instituted a hot 
lunch program in 3,524 rural schools, thus supplying noon-day food for 
184,459 hungry children. The situation in Campbell County, Virginia, 
last year is clearly pictured by Helen F. Cochran in the September issue 
of Public Healih Nursing. She shows many children in the schools to 
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have been seriously underweight, in many instances coming to school 
without lunches because they had nothing to bring or because they 
were ashamed to bring what they had. Many of the lunches that were 
brought consisted of only a cold biscuit or corn bread and a piece of fried 
meat. The good results of the hot dishes of soup, cocoa, or milk supplied 
daily hardly need to be described for home economics readers. 

The news-letters from the affiliated home economics associations almost 
invariably carry one or two such items as “Hot school lunches are being 
served regularly by 4-H Clubs to all students in a large number of the one- 
room rural schools of southern Rhode Island’; or “Realizing the large 
percentage of malnourished school children, and having an earnest desire 
to eradicate this defect among our children, the Fulton County Council 
of the Georgia Parent-Teacher Association is sponsoring a lunch room 
study at the Fulton County High School... . under the direction of 
Miss Leila Bunce, supervisor of home economics in the schools of this 
county”; or “The home economics department in the city schools of 
Baltimore is advocating an economy program in all foods, clothing, 
and home management work during this coming year as help in meeting 
home problems due to the present depression.” A circular letter from 
the supervisor’s office suggests ways and meats by which the Baltimore 
teacher may meet these needs through classroom training. 

Late circulars from the United States Children’s Bureau cite a report 
from Beaumont, Texas, which tells how students of a junior high school 
club have waged a campaign against illness (more particularly colds) 
by a scheme to assure clean hands at lunch time, and “‘a new friendship 
project of the Committee on World Friendship among Children, which 
has Porto Rican children as its recipients. Treasure chests similar to 
those recently sent to Filipino children were prepared; but in addition to 
articles for school use, toys for boys and girls, and friendly letters, each 
chest contained a card specifying the number of hot lunches (at five cents 
a lunch) provided for by the sending group.” 

That the free lunch situation in the city schools is possibly more compli- 
cated and the need more acute than in smaller communities is shown by 
letters recently received by the JourRNAL. Of Philadelphia, Mrs. Henri- 
etta Calvin, supervisor of home economics for that city says: 


The early fall status of the emergency feeding of school children in Philadelphia 
was very interesting. The Committee on Feeding Hungry Children met and viewed 
and reviewed the situation. There was then a city fund of three million dollars which 
was to be supplemented by a welfare fund voluntarily given to take care of the needy 
and unemployed in Philadephia during the winter. 
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The name of every child in school who appeared to be from a family unable to care 
adequately for the child was to be checked against a list of the twenty-three thousand 
families receiving city aid... . 

The theory on which the committee worked was that every child should find in its 
home sufficient wholesome food to maintain its health. If it fails to do so because of 
poverty, the home should be helped to do its own job rather than having the child fed 
out of the home. The same feeling prevailed last year, but an emergency situation 
does not give time to properly investigate the home situation, and children fainted in 
school for want of food. Many children were markedly underweight due to lack of 
food, and the symptom had to be treated when there was no time to find the cause. 

This year, also, hungry children may have to be fed at school, though the hope is to 
meet the need in other ways. If necessary, the committee will function and will 
handle the situation in the same way as last year, which was as follows: 

Some school agency, either attendance officer, social worker, school nurse, or per- 
haps the teacher in charge, discovered the needy child. The principal investigated 
and certified that child to our committee. We then provided about seven cents per 
day for each child. This money was given to the principal and spent and accounted 
for by him. 

In most schools where there was no lunch organization, a woman out of employ- 
ment was hired at a dollar a morning to cook the food and wash the dishes. The 
teachers volunteered for serving the food. In schools where there was a lunch service 
the lunch matron did the work and washed the dishes, and the teachers served and 
kept order. 

In schools where no lunch was regularly maintained and where there was a home 
economics teacher the cooking teacher brought the materials, and her classes cooked 
the food and washed the dishes. The home economics teachers provided 134,719 
breakfasts. 

The school did not provide the only way in which hungry children were fed. About 
one-fourth of the children were fed by private agencies and individual philanthropists. 
In all cases, the menus and quantities planned in the office of the supervisor of home 
economics of the city schools were used. 

The usual breakfast was all the cereal with sugar a child could eat, one-half pint 
of milk, bread, real butter, and fruit in some form. The fruit might be in the form of 
apple butter, stewed prunes, fresh apples, or bananas. 

The Lloyd Unemployment Committee granted $10,000 per month to the Com- 
mittee on Feeding Hungry Children. Not quite all of that was used, although up to 
8,700 children were fed each morning. 


What happened in Detroit is thus described by Miss Grace P. 
McAdam: 


In the public schools of Detroit during the school year 1930-31, all children who 
could not pay for a lunch were served lunch without charge. All such cases were first 
investigated and approved by the principal. The fund for this purpose—$85,000 
in all—was obtained from the lunch room department of the city and also from the 
mayor’s relief fund. As many as 10,000 free lunches were served in one day. Too,in 
all elementary schools not having a lunch room, supplemental feeding consisting of one 
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pint bottle of milk and two graham crackers was given to children recommended by 
the principal. 

Plans for a campaign to raise at least $1,000,000 for further relief were recently 
announced by the chairman of the Mayor’s Relief Committee. This committee is 
wholly separate from the organized city welfare departments and received much criti- 
cism last summer because of alleged extravagant expenditure and misappropriation of 
large sums of money. But, as the mayor has commented, in the face of criticism for 
political schemes and over-sentimentality, the truth remains that the economic situa- 
tion is most serious and drab and the people must meet the situation. The budget 
of the Committee includes $100,000 for providing noon lunch in school for the children 
of the unemployed, as well as $25,000 for shoes and $110,000 for other clothing for 
these children, 

The first activity was a tag day on Tuesday, November 24, when people were 
stationed on every corner and in hotels, hospitals, department stores in a large area of 
the city to tag the passers-by. Tomake this daya success, the cooperation was sought 
of school people, club women, and all others who would aid. Every cent of the 
proceeds went to the children’s free lunch fund. 

The director of the health education department of the public schools also arranged 
a football game between the east and west side high school teams; and the director of 
the music department of the high schools plans to present in January a revival of the 
opera “The Geisha,” from which large returns are expected. 


¢ 


=2@>>SIMPLIFYING THE TECHNOLOGY OF SEWING PROC- 
ESSES. For some years the textiles and clothing division has been 
actively concerned to lessen the confusion of terminology within its 
field. Textbooks, bulletins, pamphlets, all follow their own ideas as to 
the words to be used to describe this, that, or the other process in sewing 
or garment construction, with the result that the novice is hopelessly 
bewildered and even the more experienced user of such publications is 
often uncertain as to what the writer actually has in mind. In the hope 
of finding some way out of this difficulty, Miss Edna Gray, chairman of 
the division of textiles and clothing, last year asked Miss Bess Tyrrell 
of the University of Wisconsin to serve as chairman of a committee on 
simplification and standardization of terminology and sewing processes. 
With the help of advanced students, Miss Tyrrell undertook to study 
usage and to draw up a tentative list of typical definitions, methods, and 
uses for stitches and seams. These have been mimeographed for dis- 
tribution and criticism among members of the division and others es- 
pecially concerned. Included with the lists are sheets for comment and 
discussion, which it is hoped will be filled in and returned to the commit- 
tee. On the basis of such criticisms, it should be possible to arrive at some 
generally acceptable usage. 
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The more widely the tentative list is distributed and the more frankly 
and carefully it is criticized, the better are the chances of accomplishing 
its purpose. The committee, therefore, urges teachers of sewing, stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges, extension workers, 4-H Club girls, 
dressmakers, and women who sew at home to send for the mimeographed 
material and to fill in and return the sheets for comment and criticism. 
Copies may be obtained free from the present chairman of the committee, 
Mrs. Julia Frank Nofsker, Department of Home Economics, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


¢ 


>2@>>THE NEW COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AT COLUMBIA. 
Announcement was made in October of the plan adopted by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for a new type of teacher-training institu- 
tion to open September, 1932 and operate as an undergraduate unit at 
college level. Dr. Thomas Alexander, who has been selected as its head, 
holds that sound education reconstruction depends upon the development 
of teachers who by their own creative efforts are able “to call forth in their 
students constructive, creative leadership.” Believing further that medi- 
ocrity is the curse of the teaching profession today and that men as well 
as women are needed in it, the college will have a student body composed 
of one hundred young men and one hundred young women selected on the 
basis of health, scholarship, personal qualities, and promise of growth and 
will train them as teachers in nursery, elementary, and secondary schools 
and will grant the degree of bachelor of science. At the same time, the 
new unit will serve graduate students as a demonstration in teacher train- 
ing much as the Lincoln and Horace Mann schools do in the field of 
elementary and secondary education, and thus prepare for the master’s 
degree. The selection of faculty is thus described: 


Faculty members of the new college will be selected as carefully as are the students. 
There will be close, intimate association between the student body and an outstand- 
ing faculty to bring about the contact of mind with mind, that contact of the spirit of 
the teacher with the ripening enthusiasm of the pupil, which is the most important of 
all factors in education. 


The announcement also says: 


The duration of the period of study in the college will vary approximately from 
three to five years according to the ability of the student, and will include at least 
one year spent in study and travel abroad. Students will be required to spend some 
time in actual work in industry and business so that when they become teachers they 
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will have an adequate conception of the work of the world into which most pupils who 
graduate from our American schools must enter. One year of satisfactory teaching 
service in cooperating private and public school systems will be required before a de- 
gree is granted. Assurance of such cooperation has been obtained from a number of 


school systems. 

Cost of attendance at the college probably will not exceed $1,000 a year. It is 
hoped that a number of scholarships may become available for unusually promising 
young men and women who wish to prepare for the teaching profession and who 


cannot meet tuition costs. 


With its emphasis upon quality rather than quantity the new college, in so far as 
it succeeds and becomes influential in creating such a race of teachers, should tend to 
reduce the present over-supply of teachers of mediocre ability and personality and 
make the teaching profession as attractive to American youth of superior abiiity and 
personality as those professions and callings in which only the superior person can 
achieve success that is measured by social usefulness as well as by financial 


remuneration. 


2 


=+@>>THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RELIEF. That home economics departments in schools and 
colleges are putting their shoulders to the wheel in trying to relieve the 
distress that has come with prolonged unemployment, has been shown 
by many news notes and discussions in recent issues of the Journal, some 
summarized on pages 1140 to 1144. The American Home Economics 
Association has been officially requested to share in the work and to pass 
the request on to its state and local groups, and we print the following 
statements at the request of the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, whose director is Walter S. Gifford, and whose committee 
on cooperation with national groups and associations is headed by Eliot 
Wadsworth and has headquarters at 1734 New York Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


For the purposes of its project, the committee views each community as including 
numerous chapters or branches of national organizations. In seeking to bring about 
greater centralization of local efforts to relieve unemployment, it is working with 
national officers of these organizations. Through these national officers it is reaching 
hundreds of thousands of local branches with its recommendation that local units 
throw their support behind programs of centralized committees on unemployment 
relief in their communities. 

“Communities often ask why some national body has not given them a definite 
amount for their quota as in other drives,” Mr. Wadsworth said. ‘The answer is that 
there is no national drive. No one can estimate the aggregate national requirements. 
It is the extent of local need that sets the local quota. Each community must deter- 
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mine the amount it is to raise, based upon its own intimate knowledge of local 


conditions. 

“The same principle applies to the administration of relief. Relief work is by no 
means all measured in money. It is accomplished by spreading or creating work 
and in countless other ways devised to meet local conditions. Organization, system- 
atic effort, and thoughtful planning are just as necessary as the fund itself. 

“The President’s Organization has asked all national associations to cooperate by 
urging their affiliated local bodies to take part in the local work. The response has 
been extraordinary in its promptness and enthusiasm. It reminds me of the War days. 
The desire to do something is everywhere. 

“No one questions that there is serious need among our own people, and that there 
is no one to meet it but ourselves. 

“But apparently it is not clear to everyone how they can best undertake the work. 
I, therefore, say once more that the first step in dealing with unemployment problems 
is to have some local organization through which you can work. 

“This is a temporary emergency which is testing the fundamental American policy 
of freedom of action and self-reliance. It is a serious emergency, but no more im- 
possible to deal with than others which we have met in the past. America has made 
an extraordinary record for open-handed generosity toward those in need of help all 
over the world. It is impossible to think that we will fail to help our own neighbors 
when they are the ones who happen to be in need now.” 


Such an appeal from the national committee will be a stimulus to home 
economics groups to continue their cooperation in local relief work, and 
especially in connection with matters of food and clothing and general 
homemaking which are close to their special interests. 


2 


>@>>+NUTRITION WORKERS AND THE PRESENT EMER- 
GENCY. Just after the preceding editorial went to press, the American 
Dietetic Association at its annual meeting in October passed a resolution 
offering the service of its members to the President’s Unemployment 
Relief Committee for the special and important task of combating 
malnutrition, and suggested cooperation with the Nutrition Service of 
the American Red Cross. Miss Clyde Schuman, national director of 
that Service, promptly began mobilizing all nutrition workers, and asks 
for the cooperation not only of home economists engaged in special 
nutrition work but of home economists in general as persons especially 
well qualified to help cope with the situation. All are urged to offer 
their services to local relief organizations. If they would also use their 
influence to have Red Cross chapters appoint “local committees known 
as Red Cross chapter nutrition committees to study with them the 
nutrition needs and to render service to the unemployment relief group 
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in promoting the right kind of training and education in nutrition, this 
would also be a great help. If such individuals do offer their services 
through Red Cross chapters, Nutrition Service at National Headquarters 
of the Red Cross will be glad to hear from them and to assist them in 
any way possible in planning for their volunteer work.” 

The editorial on school lunches (pages 1140 to 1144) bears directly on 
this subject. The January JouRNAL will also show how home economics 
classes can and do help in community work in the present emergency and 
in other phases besides nutrition. 






































RESEARCH 
COMPOSITION OF RABBIT MEAT 


H. R. MCMILLIN 


Meat Inspection Laboratory, Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


~< OMESTIC rabbits have long been raised for home use and the 

market in several countries of Europe. In recent years the 
fi practice of raising them for food purposes in the United 
=3 States has increased materially and has developed into an 
industry of some importance. 

As a result, the Department of Agriculture receives frequent inquiries 
concerning the composition and food value of rabbit meat. Analyses 
found in the literature (see list appended) are not altogether satisfactory. 
With one exception, all the published analyses that have been found are 
from foreign sources, and most of them are old. Descriptions are incom- 
plete and leave room for doubt as to the applicability of the analyses to 
domestic rabbits raised in the United States. The analysis by Holmes 
and Deul (4) was made on American animals, but in it the total ash is 
higher than usual in edible flesh. 

To meet the evident need for more exact information, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey requested that an examination of the flesh of domestic 
rabbits be undertaken by the Bureau of Animal Industry and furnished, 
for the purpose, four normal, healthy animals, selected as typical meat 
rabbits. They are described below: 





Description of Rabbits 














LABORATORY NO BREED AGE | SEX 
208 American White | 14 years | Female 
414 American White 10 months Female 
587 Chinchilla 10 weeks | Male 
Male 


555 | New Zealand 13 weeks 





The four rabbits were slaughtered and dressed in the regular way. 
The dressed weight reported does not include the heart, liver, and kid- 
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neys. These organs were removed and weighed separately. The meat 
was then carefully stripped from the bones and the meat and bones 
weighed separately. Table 1 shows live weight, dressed weight, edible 
portion, and waste. 


TABLE 1 
Weights of live rabbits, dressed carcasses, and parts 





HEART, LIVER, | 


BONES, SINEWS, 





LABORATORY NO LIVE ANIMAL DRESSED CARCASS MEAT AND KIDNEYS | AND LIKE WASTE 
ibs. os. lbs. os ibs. os. | oz. oz. 
208 7 6 3 123 2 15} | 55 | 10 
414 7 123 3 153 3 38 5}3 9] 
587 4 3h 2 } 1 124 | 3§ | 6 
555 5 64 2 113 | 2 2k | 44 | s 








The meat was prepared for analysis in accordance with the official 
method of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. The heart, 
liver, and kidneys were not included with the meat in preparation. 
These organs are left out because the composition of them is fairly uniform 
for all animals, and an analysis based on the meat only would be more 
informative than the analysis of a sample in which these organs were 
included. The determinations of water, protein, fat, and ash were made 
in accordance with the official method of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. Two sets of determinations were made in each 
case, but in no instance was the difference between the two as great as 
0.5 0f 1 percent. The average results are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Chemical composition of edible portion of rabbits 














easprr no, | WATER (NX 6.25) | ‘axraact) | nS | eee 
| per cent | per cent per cent per cent calories 
208 67.0 21.03 11.30 | 1.07 | 842 
414 | 63.08 20.38 15.71 1.02 1,011 
587 70.40 20.48 8.46 1.07 716 
555 67.15 19.70 | 12.10 1.07 851 





Summary. Four typical, healthy, domestic rabbits were slaughtered, 
dressed, and the edible portion separated quantitatively from bones and 
waste. The meat was analyzed by standard methods and its composition 
determined. 

The composition of rabbit meat appears similar to that of poultry, the 
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content of moisture and protein being relatively high and that of fat rather 
low. 
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ANGEL FOOD CAKE FROM THE THICK AND THIN PORTIONS 
OF EGG WHITE! 


LEILA WALL HUNT AND J. L. ST. JOHN 


Division of Home Economics and Chemistry, Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, 
Washington 


2\4IN A study of the problem commonly designated as “watery 
whites” of eggs, St. John and Flor (1) found that the thin 
portion of egg white gave a larger volume asa result of whip- 
ping than the thick portion and that the texture of the thin 
portion was preferable; also that eggs which had been stored for a reason- 
able length of time gave at least as large a volume on whipping as fresh 
eggs. Contrary to popular opinion, they also found that whipping at 
room temperature (21°C.) produced a larger volume and better texture 





1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 192, College of Agriculture and Experiment Station, 
State College of Washington. 
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than whipping at ice-box temperature. The present paper summarizes 
the results of a study of the effect of temperature of whipping and of 
storage on the volume of loaves of angel food cake baked from the thick 
and the thin portions of egg white and from unseparated whites. Such 
information should be a further indication of the relative value of watery 
and firm eggs. 

Method. The eggs were obtained fresh each dayfrom the poultry plant 
of the college. They were all from the same flock of S. C. White Leghorn 
hens maintained under constant conditions with regard to shelter and 
feed. Those not used on the day they were laid were stored either at room 
temperature or in an electric refrigerator at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 5°C. or if stored for a longer period, were placed in a cold-storage 
plant maintained at a temperature very close to 0°C. The whites of 
eggs which had been held for various storage periods at room temperature 
and at cold-storage temperature were separated into the thick and thin 
portions by the method described by St. John and Green (2) and used in 
the formula given below, the portions of the white from several eggs being 
combined. Cakes were also baked from unseparated white. In studying 
the effect of temperature of whipping on the resulting cake, the egg beater 
and the bowl as well as the white were brought to the temperature of 5°C. 
when the whipping was done at this low temperature. 

The formula used in making the angel food cake was: 


ery Eee Sr ere Te 
EP Ee Tre Ter ee 
DG boedteet ki0e cond dedeedabeeteadekseseenenekeenhe Ae 
EE OE aS 
Dit Mabe beccanedke seeds dansstvaabbaveteveavenee. Se 
Th dics wks hieek cabal a eee ae co he mab eaes 1 teaspoon 


The cream of tartar and salt were mixed and added to the egg white,and 
the mixture was beaten with a Dover eggbeater for a definite time. 
After many trials it was found that whipping 23 seconds for thin white, 
30 seconds for thick white, and 25 seconds for whole egg white gave the 
best results. The sugar was beaten in with 12 strokes of the spoon, the 
flavoring was added, and the flour was folded in with 20 strokes. The 
batter was at once put into pans lined with parafined paper and baked for 
35 minutes in an electric oven at 325°F. (The oven was preheated with 
both upper and lower elements on high. As soon as the cake was placed 
in the oven the upper element was turned off.) The cakes were removed 
from the oven at the end of 35 minutes and placed on the cooling rack. 
After cooling for 30 minutes they were removed from the pans andthe 
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volume immediately measured by the seed displacement method (3). 
The cakes were then cut and examined for texture, including grain and 
tenderness and flavor. The same equipment for mixing and baking the 
cakes was used throughout the experiment. Baking pans were of heavy 
tin, 133 cm. long by 8} cm. wide at top by 5 cm. high—slightly sloping 
toward bottom. 

As indicated in table 1, the temperature of beating the white is a factor 
in determining the volume of angel food cake. With eggs which had 
been stored near the freezing point for 6 and 12 weeks the volume of the 
cakes made from white which had been whipped after it had come to 
room temperature was larger than when the white was whipped at 5°C. 
This is evident both from the averages and from the individual bakings. 
Observations on the grain and tenderness indicated that the cakes baked 
from white beaten at room temperature were better than those from 
white beaten at ice-box temperature. The grain was finer and the cake 


was more tender. 


TABLE 1 
Volume of cakes made from unseparated egg white, as affected by temperature of beating and by 
time and temperature of storage 





STORED FOR 6 WEEKS AT 0°C. | STORED FOR 12 WEEKS AT 0°C, 
BEATEN AND STORED 
FOR 3 DAYS AT | 
| 


























ROOM TEMPERATURE | Beaten at 5°C. | Beaten at room Beaten at S°C. | a 
cc | ce. ce. ce. ce. 
480 | 460 485 405 485 
480 | 465 | 495 425 85 
475 455 480 415 465 
495 460 490 415 475 
505 | 465 | 465 
480 460 465 
495 
485 | 

Averages 
486.8 460.8 | 480 | 415 477.5 





Table 1 also shows the effect of storage upon the value of eggs for the 
baking of angel food cake as far as this may be shown by the volume of 
the cake. Comparing columns one, three, and five, where the white was 
beaten at room temperature, it appears that storage has comparatively 
little effect on the volume. Although the data show a slight progressive 
decrease in volume with length of storage, a study of the individual 
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values suggests that this difference is probably not of material signifi- 
cance. As shown later in tables 2 and 3, storage of the eggs at room tem- 
perature and at ice-box temperature had a negligible effect on the relative 
volume of cakes baked from the thick and the thin portions of the white, 
the thin portion giving the larger volume on the average. The differences 
in grain and tenderness between the cakes baked from three-day-old eggs 
and from those which had been held in storage were so slight as to be 
negligible. Thus the results obtained indicate that there is very little 
difference between angel food cake baked from fresh eggs and that baked 


from storage eggs. 


TABLE 2 


Volume of cakes made from thick and thin portion of whites of eggs stored for different lengths of 
time at room temperatures (whites beaten at room temperature) 



































FRESH | STORED For 3 DAYS | STORED FOR 5 DAYS 
Thick | Thin | Thick | Thin | Thick | Thin 
ce. | ce. ce. ce. ce. ce. 

445 465 450 435 425 475 
505 485 500 495 435 490 
455 475 500 485 495 
495 435 500 455 | 485 
495 525 485 445 
455 485 495 460 

435 475 

455 445 

515 535 

525 525 

455 485 

Averages 

47s =|) 498.3 | 9475s |S 48.8 | 450 486.3 








It had been found that the thin egg white gave the greater volume on 
whipping. It was also suggested by St. John and Flor (1) that it might 
be advisable in some instances to use the thin portion of egg white for the 
best results with angel food cake. Table 2 shows the differences in the 
volume of cake produced from the thick and the thin portions of the white 
of fresh eggs which had been held for different lengths of time at room 
temperature. Where cakes were baked from eggs that had been laid the 
same day, the average volume of those baked from the thin white was 
greater than those from the thick white. An inspection of individual 
results strengthens this conclusion. The average increase in volume is 
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about 4.27 percent. After the eggs had been held for three or five days at 
room temperature the average volume of the cakes from the thin is still 
above those from the thick, although the individual values do not always 
show this difference. 

Table 3 shows the volume of angel food cakes baked from eggs which 
had been held at a temperature of 5°C. for different lengths of time. The 
white was whipped at ice-box temperature. This explains the smaller 
volumes than those shown in tables 1 and 2. The averages show that the 
thin white produces a cake of larger volume than the thick white when the 
eggs have been stored at ice-box temperatures as well as in the case of those 
stored at room temperature as shown in table 2. Also, the length of 
storage of the eggs at this temperature up to a period of two weeks appears 
to have no consistent effect on the volume of the resulting cakes. 


TABLE 3 


V olume of cakes from thick and thin portion of white from eggs stored for different lengths of time 
at 5°C. (Whites beaten at 5°C.) 





| STORED FoR 14 


























STORED FOR 3 HOURS STORED FOR 3 DAYS STORED FOR 5 DAYS STORED FOR 7 DAYS pays 
| | 
Thick Thin Thick Thin Thick Thin | Thick | Thin Thick Thin 
ce. ce. ce. | oe. | @. | 6 cc. | @& | ce. 
415 405 | 395 505 425 | 445 | 415 | 415 | 450 | 510 
405 | 415 | 465 | 465 495 | SOS | 445 | 400 | 475 
410 385 | 435 | 455 475 | 500 425 | 
390 430 | 440 | 425 445 | 435 445 | 465 | 
| | 425 | 445 415 | 440 | | 
| 405 455 | 
Averages 
405 409 | 427.5| 458.3| 460 | 471.2| 430 | 436.3| 425 | 492 





Grewe and Child (4) in one series of experiments found that egg white 
from storage eggs had a somewhat deleterious effect upon the color of 
angel food cake in comparison with one-day-old eggs. In so far as our 
work shows the effect of storage on color, it does not tend to confirm this 
observation. 

Sharp and Powell (5) describe a method of measuring the interior 
quality of eggs. This refers to the physical condition of the egg, includ- 
ing the so-called ‘‘watery” condition. The trade attempts to determine 
this interior quality by candling, although the accuracy of this method 
may be questioned. Our own results and those of St. John and Flor (1) 
suggest that the importance of this interior quality, as observed by 
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candling or macroscopically after the egg is broken, may have been over- 
emphasized in its relation to the actual value of the egg for culinary 
purposes. 

It seems evident from the data presented here that the results on 
whipping of egg white previously obtained are an excellent indication of 
the value of eggs for the baking of angel food cake. The thin portion of 
the white on the average gives a cake of a larger volume than the thick 
white. The white should be brought to room temperature (about 21°C.) 
before beating. A reasonable length of storage has little effect on the 
value of egg white for angel food cake. The length of the storage period 
probably has less effect on the results than the temperature at which the 
white is beaten. These results are a further indication that discrimina- 
tion against eggs with watery whites is unjustified; in fact, they offer 
evidence that watery whites are more desirable than firm whites. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


The Better Homes Manual. Edited by 
BLANCHE HAtBert. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 
781, $3.00. 

The Better Homes Manual was called 
into being to meet the flood of inquiries 
that come to Better Homes in America 
from its more than 8,000 local commit- 
tees. It is little less than a godsend to 
home economists and others called upon 
to write or lecture or give advice on prob- 
lems connected with houses and housing. 
It assembles compactly the results of 
work in a large number of specialized 
fields that have before been 
brought together in one, or even a half 
Each chapter contains 


never 


dozen volumes. 
articles by well recognized authorities, a 
brief summary by the editor, who is re- 
search director of Better Homes in 
America, and a list of carefully selected 
references to outstanding articles. 

Part I, comprising 590 pages, deals 
with the requirements for a good home, 
commencing with the problems that are 
outstanding from the point of view of the 
home ownership and 
home financing. The second chapter, 
“Cost of the House and the Methods of 
Reducing It,”’ contains practical sugges- 
tions to be used by anyone in building a 
home, as well as a treatment of elimina- 
through intergroup 


individual family 


tion of wastes 
cooperation. 
Especially refreshing and stimulating 
are chapters 3 and 4 dealing with the 
home site and architecture and archi- 


tectural style. A thorough implanting 


of the content and spirit of these chap- 
ters in courses of school and college 
instruction would result not only in a 
remarkable improvement in domestic ar- 
chitecture and the appearance of our home 
neighborhoods, but in a definite enrich- 
ment in the lives of our people. For 
example, the conditions under which a 
Colonial style house is suitable are clearly 
stated for any person of fair intelligence. 

The treatment of house planning essen- 
tials in chapter 5 is helpful and sugges- 
tive. The editor was handicapped here, 
however, because a thoroughgoing treat- 
ise, which is an outstanding need, was 
not available to draw upon in this field. 

The longest chapter of the volume, 83 
pages, deals with building materials and 
construction practices. Armed with this 
material, any home builder possessed of 
a modicum of wit and resourcefulness 
should be able to keep a builder health- 
fully alert to do a good job. Even a 
little well-assorted knowledge on the part 
of the owner is a good spur for a lax con- 
tractor or tradesman, and a well-founded 
talking point may be worth a good deal 
in making a home purchase, especially in 
a buyer’s market. 

Chapters on home lighting, plumbing, 
refrigeration, heating, ventilation and 
humidity, and wall and floor finishes and 
coverings follow in order. The discus- 
sions of the home heating system alone 
might well be worth many times the cost 
of the book to the family that is building 
a house or putting in a new heating 
system. 
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Chapters on essentials in home furnish- 
ing and the kitchen, containing 36 and 38 
pages, afford convenient reference mate- 
rial for students or individual inquirers. 

Reconditioning and refinishing of 
walls, floors and furniture, housing stand- 
ards, designing the home grounds, and 
rural homes, comprise the remainder of 
Part I, and contain many papers that 
should be particularly helpful to indi- 
vidual householders. 

Part II is entitled “Progress in Improv- 
ing Housing Conditions.” The treat- 
ment of city planning and zoning and of 
legislation is in keeping with the re- 
mainder of the volume in giving the 
reader a well rounded presentation of 
essentials. 

The statement of outstanding housing 
problems deals mainly with present de- 
fective conditions, in rather general terms 
and the desirability of and public respon- 
sibility for remedies. It does not, how- 
ever, contain a discussion from the point 
of view of the individual family, where 
one might start with a description of a 
home in Middletown, stuffy and drab, 
newspapers and orange peel on the floor, 
or of a rural home with its rarely used 
parlor, and the rest. Although a de- 
scriptive account of American housing 
would require an encyclopedia, it does 
seem as if something worth while might 
be presented regarding problems as they 
appear to individual families. The in- 
quiries that come to Better Homes com- 
mittees must reveal a good deal as to the 
interests and lack of interest in various 
phases of the matter. 

The chapter “Improved Housing Con- 
ditions” —a term used to signify projects 
undertaken on the basis of limited divi- 
dends or not strictly for profit—leads 
one to wish for more material on the 
commercial provision of homes, both 
ordinary and outstanding. Although we 
may look to limited dividend projects 
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for some constructive leadership, com- 
mercial enterprise now provides the great 
bulk of new dwellings. 

Part III contains a useful summary of 
the activities of such bodies as Better 
Homes in America, American Home- 
makers, The National Housing Associa- 
tion, and various other national and local 
bodies interested in various fields of 
housing. 

In sum, the various phases of home de- 
sign, home building, and homemaking 
have been subject, one after another, to 
specialized study over the past 50 years. 
The Better Homes demonstrations, the 
work of home information centers and 
similar bodies, and the courses in home- 
making (using the term in a very broad 
sense) that are being conducted at cer- 
tain women’s colleges, are recent develop- 
ments in synthesizing and collating the 
work of such studies, and giving it prac- 
tical application. Miss Halbert’s com- 
pilation is another symbol of the turn of 
an epoch—it brings to any intelligent 
person a range of material previously ac- 
cessible only to a person able to make ex- 
tended study. Altogether the Better 
Homes Manual is a most timely work, 
virtually indispensable to well-rounded 
treatment in home building and house- 
hold management courses, and should be 
on the reference shelves of all public 
libraries—James S. Taytor, Division of 
Building and Housing, United Slates 
Department of Commerce. 


Deutsches Frauenstreben. Die Deutsche 


Frau und das Vaterland. [Aims and 
Efforts of German Women. The Ger- 
man Woman and the Fatherland). 


Edited by Crara MENDE. Leipzig: 
Deutsch-Literarische Vertriebsstelle, 
1931, pp. 309, 20 Rmk [$5.00]. 
This collection of papers, just published 
under the auspices of several national 
women’s organizations in Germany, ap- 
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pears at a moment when the housewives 
of that country are awakening to a 
heightened self-consciousness and to an 
increasing realization of their possible 
social purposes. From all this is resulting 
the so-called ‘‘Hausfrauenbewegung” 
(housewives’ movement) which provides 
expression for the new spirit of the women, 
their striving to assume responsibility 
for those aspects of social activity which 
are related to home and family life. 
Because the book is written by recognized 
leaders in this movement, who aim to 
present a picture of the hopes and efforts 
behind it, it is a significant document, 
certain to have a profound influence in 
Germany. 

Topics treated in the sixteen chapters 
include an historical account of leaders 
in the field, the activities of rural and 
urban housewives’ associations, the part 
played by women in rural social work, 
the growing consultation service, formal 
education in home economics, and test- 
ing and research work in home manage- 
ment. The authors include Kithe Del- 
ius, Eva Forster, Grifin Margarete 
Keyserlingk, Liselotte Kuessner-Gerhard, 
Hildegard Margis, Frida Spandow, and 
Dr. Aenne von Strantz, while other lead- 
ers are represented by protraits, among 
them Lina Morgenstern, Charlotte Miih- 
sam-Werther, Anna Gerhardt, Maria 
Silberkuhl-Schulte, Helene Skutsch. 

The widely ramified activities of the 
housewives’ organizations seem to indi- 
cate that the initiative and coordinating 
function rest with the leaders of the house- 
wives, while at the same time many pro- 
fessional groups such as engineers, archi- 
tects, public health authorities, and 
educators are showing a lively interest in 
the problems of homemaking and col- 
laborating with these women’s organi- 
zations. The fact that the leadership 
rests with the housewives’ groups gives 
the work for progress in home manage- 
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ment strong roots in active life and much 
vigor, more so probably than if the guid- 
ance emanated from academic or bureau- 
craticcircles. Theimportant part, politi- 
cally and socially, played by rural women’s 
organizations is noticeable and may per- 
haps to some extent be accounted for 
by the existence of a highly educated 
group of women living in the country: 
members of the country nobility; wives 
of estate owners, clergymen, doctors, and 
teachers. All of these have a feeling of 
solidarity and many common interests 
with the small farmers’ wives, who on 
their side add the power of numbers. 

Extension workers in the United 
States would find much in the accounts 
of rural consultation service in home- 
making, and teachers of home economics 
could gather abundant data about home 
economics education in both public and 
private schools. The illustrations make 
more vivid the impression of the variety 
of social service rendered, of the handi- 
crafts promoted, of the careful study 
made of home equipment and manage- 
ment, of the devices used for popularizing 
information. As an authoritative source 
of information, the book is invaluable 
for anyone who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the ideas which motivate 
the German housewives’ movement and 
its practical efforts to improve home life 
and thereby national life—MAaTHILDE C. 
Haver, New York University. 


Making Homes. By HazeEt SHULTZ. 
New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1931, pp. 519, $2.00. 

Planned as one of a series for the devel- 
opment of an appreciation of values in 
different phases of homemaking, this text 
is designed for use in a first course in 
housing at secondary level and attempts 
to present certain fundamental concepts 
considered essential both for further 
study of the subject and for the daily 
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business of living. Materials for these 
nine concepts are organized into “‘science 
type units” (i.e. units that provide for 
a well-rounded conception of a single 
idea rather than “blocks of material” or 
“time divisions’), according to the so- 
called Morrison plan. The general char- 
acter of the presentation may be seen 
from the unit titles: “Home Life and 
Shelter Affect Each Other,” ‘Health 
and Safety Are Aims in Homemaking,” 
“The Location of the House Influences 
Housekeeping and Homemaking,” 
“Floor Plans Are Aids in Choice of Shel- 
ter,” “‘Architecture Is a Source of Pleas- 
ure,” “The Beauty and Usefulness of 
Furnishings Determine Their Value in 
Homemaking,” “‘We May Prolong the 
Beauty and Usefulness of Our Furnish- 
ings,” ‘““The Work of the Home May Be 
Pleasant and Interesting,’’ and ‘““Domes- 
tic Service Is a Problem of Homemaking.” 
The book is a welcome pioneer in a sub- 
ject which is becoming more and more 
in demand and in which reliable teaching 
material has been scattered or lacking. 


Successful Houses and Huw to Build 
Them. By Cuartes E. Waite. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931, pp. 520, $2.50. 

A new printing of a book which has 
been considered standard in its field 
since it was first published in 1912, and 
which was long one of the very few to 
combine the point of view of the people 
who would live in the house with an ade- 
quate knowledge of the technicalities of 
building. 


Principles of City Planning. By Karu 
B. Lonmann. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931, pp. 

395, $4.00. 

A professor of landscape architecture 
at the University of Illinois presents the 
subject for the benefit of college students, 
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city officials, and ordinary citizens inter- 
ested in this important means of improv- 
ing the physical, social, and esthetic con- 
ditions of urban development. 


Building Height, Bulk, and Form. By 
GEorGE B. Forp, assisted by A. B. 
RANDALL and LEONARD Cox. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University 
1931, pp. 188, $3.50. 

The second volume in the Harvard 
City Planning Studies. Rather techni- 
cal for the layman, but significant in its 
findings as to the limits of size which are 
economically profitable for business and 


Press, 


residence buildings on high-cost land. 
The last work of one of our most dis- 
tinguished late general 
director of the Regional Plan Association 
of New York. 


city-planners, 


Diggers and Builders. By Henry B. 
Lent. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931, pp. 68, $2.00. 

The work of Tony, the steam-shovel 
man; Sam, the cement mixer; Dan, the 
derrick man; Joe, the steel worker; 
Pedro, the road builder; and Bill, the 
truck driver is told in a way to interest 
any alert youngster, male or female, and 
to give him a much better idea of how 
our buildings and roads are constructed, 
and what ingenious machinery is used in 
the process. 


The Burro’s Moneybag. By MARGARET 
Lorinc Tuomas. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1931, pp. 123, $1.00. 
The story of a Mexican country lad, 

and how he got money to buy a burro, 

told with much charm and delightful 
pictures of everyday life in Mexico. 


Diry of Sylvia McNeeley. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1931, pp. 
121, $1.00. 

Another “‘originial document of child- 
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hood,” written for her own satisfaction 
by a nine-year old girl and sent to the 
publisher without her knowledge. On 
December 31 she bids “‘goodby good old 
diry” and records these “resalootions 
for happy New Year’s day. 1. To eat 
2. To stop fighting unless 
3. To keep clean and neat.” 


more food. 
neccessery. 


Your Son and Mine. By Joun T. Mc- 
Govern. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1931, pp. 185, $2.00. 
Growing out of the author’s lifelong 

experience, these well written sketches 
of boys and their reactions to the voca- 
tional ambitions of their parents will be 
of interest to all parents and teachers and 
will help to increase our understanding of 
boys and their problems. 


The Sex Education of Children. By 
Mary WARE DENNETT. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 1931, pp. 195, 
$1.75. 

Written for the average parent who is 
confused by the avalanche of material on 
sex and uncertain of his own attitudes, 
this little book discusses in a friendly, 
sensible way many of the current prob- 
lems of sex education. Included also 
are diagrams and explanation for the 
necessary biological background. 


The Teaching of Art Related to the Home. 
By FLORENCE FALLGATTER and ELsIE 
Witson. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1931, 
pp. 89, $0.25. 

Prepared in response to “continuous 
requests by teaching staffs for assistance 
in adapting art instruction specifically 
to homemaking, to the end that all in- 
struction for homemaking may be made 
more effective.” Groups that will find 
it especially significant are the art and 
home economics teachers in vocational 
schools, art instructors in colleges, teacher 
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trainers, and state or local home econom- 
ics supervisors. Method and content 
are extensively treated, and a carefully 
selected bibliography is included. 


Theater Art. By Victor E. D’Amico. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1931, pp. 217, $3.25. 

The arts and crafts of theater design 
and decoration presented by a writer 
familiar with present-day usage as well 
as historical development. Of practical 
help to those concerned with the con- 
struction of stage sets and their acces- 
sories, and also likely to increase the ap- 
preciation of the ordinary theater-goer 
for these phases of dramatic art. In- 
cludes chapters on the school theater, 
costuming, and stage business. 


A Dish of ChinaTea. By EvizaABetu H. 
Nerr. Chicago: The Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, 1931, pp. 23, $0.35. 
A delightful one-act play worth con- 

sideration as program material for home 

economics clubs that wish to recognize 
the George Washington Bicentennial. 

Lines and action tend to recreate the 

home atmosphere of revolutionary days 

and, incidentally, throw new light on 
the surrender at Yorktown. 


Science in Action. By Epwarp R. 
WEDDLEIN and WriiiaM A. Hamor. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1931, pp. 310, $3.00. 

A well-written, attractively illustrated 
story of the growth of scientific indus- 
trial research in this country and of its 
value to American industries by two mem- 
bers of the staff of the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. Several 
of the lines of research considered bear 
on problems within the home economics 
field and much of the general discussion 
is of value to those concerned with re- 
search in other types of institutions. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Child Study 9, No. 1 (1931, Sept.) pp. 

3-18. 

Ten short papers discussing the value 
to parents of the psychologist’s diagnosis 
of the capacity of the child from pre- 
school to college age. 


The machine age and the future of the 
nursery school, Witt1AM F. RUSSELL. 
Childhood Educ. 8, No. 1 (1931, Sept.) 

pp. 5-10. 

Changes in social conditions having 
called for cooperation between the home 
and school and having resulted in the 
nursery school and parental education, 
the author suggests that along with a 
complete nursery school and parental 
education program supported by public 
funds, it is essential to adopt methods 
based on the problems of tomorrow 
rather than today in the children’s prepar- 
ation for meeting future social conditions. 


Blocks and the four-year old, Eva L. 
Hotson and HELEN L. Retcn. Child- 
hood Educ. 8, No. 2 (1931, Oct.) pp. 
66-68. 

The choices and uses of play material 
displayed by 24 children during a free- 
play hour in a preschool laboratory group 
showed blocks to be the favorites and sug- 
gested that of the 6 varieties of blocks 
available the 4” x 2’’x 1” wooden variety 
was decidedly preferred by children. 
Since blocks offer opportunity to build 
and create, types that permit various 
sorts of construction should be selected. 


The afternoon nap in the nursery school, 
ETHEL Gorpon. Childhood Educ. 8, 


No. 2 (1931, Oct.) pp. 81-86. 
The following questions are raised re- 


garding the afternoon nap in the nursery 
school as it bears directly upon consider- 
ation of the general needs of the “whole 
child” and the varying needs of each 
child: Does placing so many children to 
sleep in such close proximity create an at- 
mosphere physically and psychologically 
unwholesome and unnatural? Do all 
children need this sleep at this time? Do 
the benefits of the nap compensate for 
the loss of part of the best sunshine of 
the winter day? Might the nursery 
school day be wisely shortened and a nap 
included only for those children who 
need it? Does inflexibility threaten the 
nursery school régime? 


The retarded child, A. H. Warppte. 
Educ. [London] 57, No. 1482 (1931, 
June 5) pp. 658-659. 

A picture of educational opportuni- 
ties for the retarded child in the city of 
Nottingham [England] is here given by 
the city director of education. Testing 
of every child at an early age, followed by 
segregation where necessary, is advocated 
and the value of the open-air structure 
with adjoining ground for gardening is 
emphasized. The suggestion is made 
that retarded children might learn more 
readily were they permitted to devote 
their time to fewer subjects for each day 
or week, even though during the year the 
amount of time allotted to each subject 
was not shortened. 


The psychology of incentives, ELIZABETH 

B. Hurtockx. J. Soc. Psychol. 2, No. 

3 (1931, Aug.) pp. 261-283. 

The wide discrepancy between mental 
capacity and achievement frequently 
shown by school children of the higher 
level of intelligence is due chiefly to lack 
of necessary incentive. In this con- 
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nection, summary is made of experimental 
attempts to measure the influence of 
incentives on human or animal behavior. 
These experiments, grouped according to 
the incentive used, list themselves under: 
knowledge of results, praise and reproof, 
rewards, punishment, influence of an 
audience, rivalry, distraction, and music. 


Influence of motion pictures on children’s 
attitudes, L. L. Tuurstone. J. Soc. 
Psychol. 2, No. 3 (1931, Aug.) pp. 291- 
305. 

This report is one of a series of studies 
undertaken to ascertain the extent to 
which the effect of the motion picture on 
school children can be measured and pre- 
dicted objectively; it proves the possi- 
bility of such measurement and confirms 
the belief that motion pictures can affect 
the socia!] attitude of the school child. 
Tests made upon a “paired comparison” 
of crimes were presented in Mendota, 
Illinois, to 240 school children from grades 
9 to 12, inclusive, before and after they 
had seen “Streets of Chance,” a film 
describing the life of a gambler in a way 
likely to affect a child’s attitude toward 
gambling. Another paired comparison 
schedule, together with a statement scale, 
was used in a similar experiment at 
Princeton, Illinois, with the film “Hide 
Out,”’ which deals with the crime of 
bootlegging. 


Writing movements as indications of the 
writer’s social behavior, ROBERT SAN- 
DEK. J. Soc. Psychol. 2, No. 3 (1931, 
Aug.) pp. 337-373. 

Fifteen factors in handwriting have 
been isolated in a series of experiments 
and measurements and appear to give 
reliable clues to definite behavior traits. 
The study verifies the thesis that since 
no writer can concentrate fully and simul- 
taneously upon both subject matter and 
chirography, the way he allows the one 
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or the other to absorb his attention gives 
a clue to traits of his character. In 
general, the greater the concentration on 
subject matter, the more natural (that is 
resulting from unconscious or mechanized 
movement) is the writing. 


A comparison of ten book lists for chil- 
dren’s reading. Peabody J. Educ. 9, 
No. 2 (1931, Sept.) pp. 102-111. 
Comparative study is reported of 10 

outstanding graded book lists for chil- 

dren’s reading from which a composite 
list has been set up consisting of books 
recommended by at least four of the 
original lists. The new list gives title, 
publisher, and author for each book. 

Data presented also show greater need 

for criteria based upon scientific and ex- 

perimental investigations as opposed to 
personal judgments, both individual and 
combined. 


The type in school, Srr Jonun ADAms. 
School & Soc. 33, No. 858 (1931, June 
6) pp. 741-745. 

Classifying pupils into types is dis- 
cussed as a concrete help to the teacher in 
acquiring an observant and appreciative 
attitude towards his pupils and in at- 
taining a ready standard by which to 
judge and evaluate their tendencies and 
acts in the classroom or on the campus. 
The scheme for classification suggested 
by Alfred Fonillie in his book “Carac- 
téres” is deemed clear-cut and useful, 
and a detailed discussion is given of its 
application in the classroom. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Child Study 8, No. 10 (1931, June) pp. 

283-295. 

Opinions of half a dozen competent 
observers regarding the educational value 
of competition, rivalry, and various 
means of rating achievement. 
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Child Study 9, No. 2 (1931, Oct.) pp. 

35-47. 

Brief discussions of family relation- 
ships, with emphasis on the endurance of 
family patterns throughout the develop- 
ment of the individual, the importance 
of desirable patterns, and the suggestion 
that conflicts of personality may be con- 
structive as well as destructive. 


Are movies fit for children, FrEp East- 
MAN. Parents’ Mag. 6, No. 10 (1931, 
Oct.) pp. 20, 52-53. 

Recent studies of material presented 
to children on the screen indicate that 
it is permeated with crime, sex, senti- 
mentality, and false views of life; glorifies 
acquisitive instincts; and deals with the 
“social sewage of the underworld.” 


Community planning and the problem 
child, NorMAN Fenton. School & 
Soc. 34, No. 873 (1931, Sept. 19) pp. 
387-392. 

Since many of the causes of childhood 
maladjustment can be traced directly to 
social conditions found in every com- 
munity, the author shows convincingly 
that more personal concern and service 
on the part of the rank and file of citizens 
are needed to give more wholesome 
community environment and thus to 
lessen juvenile delinquency and other 
maladjustments of childhood. 


Changing the behavior of the malad- 
justed child, Wirtram L. NELSON. 
Southern Med. J.24, No. 9 (1931, Sept.) 
pp. 793-799. 

Punishment is shown to have definite 
psychological value in dealing with the 
misbehaving child, providing it is ad- 
ministered properly in relation both to 
the misdeed and to the chronological de- 
velopment of the child. Too frequently, 
the circumstances surrounding punish- 
ment (other than that self-inflicted) 
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thwart the purpose. Since self-control 
and self-discipline are essential to sound 
character development, the child’s actual 
needs and his probable reaction should 
be determining factors in selecting specific 
curative or preventative treatment for 
misdemeanor. 


Understanding the Child 1, No. 3 (1931, 

June). 

This number carries abstracts of all 
addresses and round-table discussions 
at the New England Conference on Men- 
tal Hygiene in Education. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Important factors in directing the health 
of the college woman, EstHER W. 
STEARN and Grace R. MITCHELL. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 21, No. 9 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 984-988. 

The possible correlation of cause and 
effect in the case of students who enter 
college mentally inferior and handicapped 
by low vitality is suggested by this study 
of 225 college girls which has tried to take 
into account habits of bodily care and 
modes of relaxation as well as the simpler 
factors in maintaining physical and men- 
tal health. Although the data indicate 
that the health of college women has 
greatly improved during the last 20 years, 
they disclose the fact that too large a 
number are still incapacitated by head- 
aches, growing pains, dysmenorrhea, and 
colds—all difficulties which may be ob- 
viated through early health training. 


The short auditory span disability, Mar- 
GARET J. SAUNDERS. Childhood Educ. 
8, No. 2 (1931, Oct.) pp. 59-65. 
Although standardizations for the au- 

ditory span (number of presentations 

that can be returned after one repetition 
given orally) are fairly well established 
when digits, consonants, syllables, and 
sentences are employed, observation of 
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the disability of a short auditory span is 
still valuable because no agreement has 
been reached as to what ability is being 
tested when the auditory span is measured. 
Children handicapped by a short memory 
span are shown to display similar traits 
and characteristics, social behavior, and 
limitations in learning under usual teach- 
ing methods. Evidence is also presented 
to show that if given proper help at school, 
such children may achieve normal in- 
tellectual, social, and emotional growth. 


Neuropsychiatry in the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery, PRINCE P. BARKER. 
J. Nat'l Med. Assoc’n 23, No. 3 (1931, 
July, Sept.) pp. 109-116. 

This discussion of gross sketches and 
case illustrations which show the inter- 
relation of neuropsychiatry and medical 
and surgical diseases, is designed to 
give a clearer picture of the whole per- 
sonality and to prove helpful in the early 
detection of mental diseases as well as 
in the early correction of delinquency and 
other forms of maladjustment. The au- 
thor suggests that mental difficulties 
will become more prominent as man in 
this industrial age must depend more 
and more upon his mental ability and is 
subjected to continuous, more rigorous 
struggle. 


The dangers and advantages of sex in- 
struction for children, KARL de Scu- 
WEINITZ. Ment. Hyg. 15, No. 3 (1931, 
July) pp. 561-569. 

Parents are admonished to achieve 
perspective in sex education for their 
children, since information concerning 
sex is the child’s right but is not in itself 
a solution to sex problems. The sugges- 
tion is given that the child be allowed to 
take the initiative in discussing sex; also, 
that to give the child a feeling of security 
through evidence of love and affection 
for one another and for him may be the 
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most valuable contribution parents can 
make. Evidence of cultural, scientific, 
and recreational interests on the part of 
parents has a far-reaching influence on 
the choices of the child. 


What to expect of the preschool child, 
Bess V. CUNNINGHAM. Parents’ Mag. 
6, No. 10 (1931, Oct.) pp. 14-16, 74-75. 
Discussion of generally accepted stand- 

ards for height, weight, intelligence, and 

social adjustment characteristic of chil- 
dren of preschool age, and of their value 
as an aid to parents. 


Tuberculosis in children, H. R. Epwarps. 
Pub. Health Nursing 23, No. 9 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 402-407. 

The problem of the ultimate control 
and eradication of tuberculosis appears 
to be one of dealing with infection and 
disease in early childhood. To detect 
the presence of the infection in early 
stages and thus prevent much dissemina- 
tion is a highly important service which 
the school may render. The suscepti- 
bility of children to mass psychology also 
makes them particularly open to educa- 
cation in prevention and control. 


Health education in the one-room school, 
Marion C. Woopsury. Pub. Health 
Nursing 23, No. 9 (1931, Sept.) pp. 
415-419. 

Description of the typical one-room 
school and of the average home from which 
the attending pupils come gives back- 
ground foranswering the question, ‘‘What 
material and facilities exist here which 
may aid in health protection, correction 
of health defects, and promotion of 
health?” Suggestions include better 
food, more effective habits of safety and 
cleanliness, and finer appreciation of the 
benefits to health of fresh air, sunshine, 


recreation, and good ventilation. 
K. K. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The effect of ultraviolet irradiation on 
the antiscorbutic vitamin of liquid and 
of dry milk. G.C. SuPPLEE and O. D. 
Dow. Am. J. Diseases Children 4, 
No. 6 (June 1931) pp. 1353-1362. 

In a series of experiments testing the 
effect of ultraviolet irradiation upon the 
vitamin C content of milk it was found 
that liquid milk spread in thin films and 
irradiated for a few seconds lost a small 
but measurable amount of its vitamin C 
potency. Dry milk irradiated for a per- 
iod of twenty minutes showed no destruc- 
tion of vitamin C.—E. P. D. 


The effects of deficient water-intake on 
the growth of the rat, C. M. JAcKson 
and V.D.E. Smita. Am. J. Physiol. 
97, No. 1 (April, 1931) pp. 146-153. 
“Young rats were held at nearly con- 

stant body weight for several months by 

a restricted water-intake, allowing food 

ad libitum. These test rats showed a 

progressively decreasing requirement for 

water up to the second or third month 
of the experiment, after which there was 

a tendency toward a slightly increasing 

requirement. The food consumption 

was roughly parallel with the water- 
intake. These test rats became emaci- 
ated, with changes in appearance and in 
organ weights resembling those pre- 
viously found by Kudo in similar but 
shorter tests. The organs also become 
variably dehydrated. ‘Restricted food’ 
controls were given (with water ad libi- 
tum) the same amount of food as was 
voluntarily consumed by the correspond- 

ing test rats. These control rats made a 

remarkable gain in body weight, ranging 

from 33 to 98 per cent. This gain was 


due solely to the increased water-intake, 
since the other factors were held con- 


stant. These “restricted food’ controls 
also became emaciated, but the changes, 
including those in organ weights and de- 
hydration, were in general somewhat less 
than were found in the corresponding 
test rats. These differences likewise 
must be ascribed to the increased water- 
intake. The importance of the water- 
intake in growth, independent of the 
food consumption, is thus demonstrated.” 


Diet and tissue growth. VIII. Influence 
of vitamins B, G and undifferentiated 
B on the effects produced by protein- 
rich diets upon the kidney of the rat. 
L. D. Francis, A. H. Smits, and 
T. S. Morse. Am. J. Physiol. 97, 
No. 1, (April, 1931) pp. 210-214. 
“Eighteen groups of rats were main- 

tained from 30 to 86 days of age on diets 

containing 18 and 90 per cent casein 
supplemented with necessary vitamins. 

Histological examination revealed the 

presence of no pathological renal lesions. 

Renal enlargement due to the high-pro- 

tein ration occurred in intact rats as well 

as in those having one kidney. This 
increase in the size of the kidneys was 
neither lessened nor prevented by the 
use of any amount or combination of 

vitamins B, G and undifferentiated B 

employed.” 


The antiscorbutic potency of apples. II. 
M. F. BRACEWELL, F. Kipp, C. WEsrT, 
andS.S.Zmva. Biochem. J.25, No.1 
(1931) pp. 138-143. 

Continuing the experiments noted in 
J. Home Econ. 22, p. 604, (1930), the 
authors report the antiscorbutic activity 
of further apple varieties. They report 
that Newton Wonder apples have about 
the same vitamin C content as Cox’s 
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Orange Pippin and that Lane’s Prince 
Albert variety contains more than the 
Newton Wonder but less than the Brom- 
ley’s Seedling which was found much 
more potent than any other variety 
tested. The latter variety was frozen 
at —20° and stored at this temperature 
for 4 months witout losing appreciably 
in antiscorbutic activity. Immature 
Bromley’s Seedlings contained no greater 
amount of vitamin C than the mature 
apples. The same variety stored at 3° 
in air for 5 months lost none of its anti- 
scorbutic potency. The concentration 
of vitamin C was found to be about 6 
times as great in the peel as in the flesh 
near the core.—H. B. K. 

The antiscorbutic potency of apples, 
III. M. F. BRACEWELL, T. WALLACE, 
S. S. Zitva. Biochem. J. 25, No. 1 
(1931) pp. 144-146. 

Continuing the work reported in the 
preceding abstract, investigation of 
Bromley’s Seedling and King Edward 
apples of high and low nitrogen content 
gave no clear-cut information as to why 
those high in nitrogen content of the 
King Edward variety were about 1.5 
times as potent in vitamin C as those 
lower in nitrogen content. No such 
relationship was found between Brom- 
ley’s Seedlings containing high and low 
quantities of nitrogen.—H. B. K. 


Carotene and vitamin A. The conver- 
sion of carotene into vitamin A by fowl. 
N. S. Capper, I. M. W. McKussrn, 
and J. H. Prentice. Biochem. J. 
25, No. 1 (1931) pp. 265-274. 
Experiments with chickens gave results 

which support the general theory that in 

animals carotene behaves as a precursor 
of vitamin A. Carotene fed to the chick- 
ens was not stored in the liver unchanged 
but was converted into vitamin A char- 
acterized by the blue color given with 
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SbCl; and the presence of an absorption 
band at 325yuy. It is suggested that the 
poultry disease known as visceral gout 
may be related to vitamin A deficiency. 
The vitamin A requirement of fowls 
appears to be greater than that of the 
rat, weight for weight.—H. B. K. 


Vitamin A and carotene. VII. The 
distribution of vitamin A and carotene 
in the body of the rat. THomas 
Moore. Biochem. J. 25, No. 1, 
(1931) pp. 275-286. 

A detailed study is reported of the dis- 
tribution of vitamin A and carotene 
throughout the body and _ intestinal 
content of rats receiving large amounts 
of carotene for prolonged periods. It 
was found that an excess of carotene 
persisted apparently unchanged through- 
out the alimentary tract and pig- 
mented fat from the feces was biologic- 
ally active at a level based upon its 
apparent carotene content. Large 
amounts of vitamin were found to be 
stored in the liver and only small 
amounts throughout the remainder of 
the body. The author concluded that 
the conversion of carotene to vitamin A 
probably occurs in the liver which prob- 
ably regulates the concentration of the 
vitamin to the other body tissues. 
—H. B. K. 


The fat-soluble vitamin requirements of 
the chick. I. The vitamin A and vita- 
min D content of fish meal and meat 
meal, W. D. McFarLane, W. R. 
GRAHAM, JR., and F. RICHARDSON. 
Biochem. J. 25, No. 1 (1931) pp. 358- 
366. 

A comparison was made between the 
fat of a particular white fish meat and 
that of meat meal as sources of vitamins 
A and D, using chickens as experimental 
animals. The fish meal was prepared 
from non-oily fish such as cod, hake, 
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The livers 
The meat 


plaice, haddock, and skate. 
of the fish were not used. 
meal consisted of finely ground residues 
of animal tissues exclusive of hoof and 
horn. The fish meal contained a consid- 
erable amount of vitamins A and D and 
the meat meal contained little or none. 
—H. B. K. 


Studies on the effects of overdosage of 
vitamin D. II. R. F. Licut, G. E. 
Miter, and C. N. Frey. J. Biol. 
Chem. 92, No. 1 (June, 1931) pp. 47-52. 
Young rats who were receiving and 

whose progenitors for 3 or 4 generations 

had received, in dry irradiated yeast, a 

moderate overdosage of vitamin D (40 

units) daily showed no abnormal mineral 

metabolism and no pathological calci- 
fication. These animals were found 
more susceptible to a massive overdosage 
than normal rats. Animals with the same 
history, when given daily for a period of 

3 weeks 6,000 units of vitamin D in the 

form of irradiated ergosterol, showed a 

marked increase in the ash content of 

kidneys and hearts and a decrease of from 

15 to 20 per cent in bone ash. Forty- 

five to sixty day old rats whose progeni- 

tors for three to four generations had been 
receiving 2,500 units of vitamin D daily 
were also studied. Most of these ani- 
mals died from the toxic effects. Those 
surviving showed severe decalcification 
of the bones, calcification of the kidneys, 
flat-footedness and lameness in hind legs, 
distended abdomens, with pellagra-like 
lesions on both the nose and the feet. 
—E. P. D. 


A critical study of the antimony trichlo- 
ride color test for vitamin A. W. R. 
BropE and M. A. Maciit. J. Biol. 


Chem. 92, No. 1 (June, 1931) pp. 87-98. 
Because investigators who have made 
a study of the antimony trichloride color 
reaction for vitamin A have reported re- 
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sults disagreeing in many respects, the 
present study of the absorption spectra of 
the solutions containing vitamin A was 
made. Bands were found at 578my and 
608mu. These faded and subsequently 
bands developed at 472mu and 532muz. 
By regulating the concentration of the 
reagents and oil it was found that either 
or both the 578mxz or 608mu bands could 
be produced. Under these conditions 
cod-liver oils gave extinction coefficient 
values of the 608m, band proportional 
to the concentration of the oil. A defi- 
nite relation appears between the extinc- 
tion coefficient values of the blue solutions 
and the faded or red ones.—E. P. D. 


The effect of ingested cottonseed oil on 
the composition of body fat. N. R. 
Eius, C. S. RoTHwett, and W. O. 
Poot. J. Biol. Chem. 92, No. 2 (July, 
1931) pp. 385-398. 

Preliminary work, which showed that 
the addition of 4 per cent of cottonseed 
oil to the diet of hogs produced a firm 
body fat, raised the question of what the 
result of feeding still greater quantities 
of the oil would be. In the present 
study cottonseed oil was added to the 
basal diet at 4, 8, and 12 per cent levels. 
The 4 per cent level of oil produced the 
firmest carcasses. Analyses of the lards 
showed an increase in the amount of lino- 
leic and stearic acids with a decrease in 
oleic and palmitic acids at the high levels 
of oil ingestion. Although the stearic 
acid content increased, the maximum 
amount of saturated acids occurred at the 
4 per cent level. The authors suggest 
that isomeric forms of oleic or linoleic 
acid existing in the cottonseed oil and 
which are readily converted into stearic 
acid may explain the changes in the 
composition of the lard. Rats fed a 
cottonseed oil diet experienced a greater 
but similar softening of body fat as that 
found in the hogs.—E. P. D. 
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INSTITUTION ECONOMICS 


What about adjusting our menu prices? 
J. O. Muts. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
14, No. 6 (1931, June) pp. 36-38, 72+. 
This article distinguishes between 

“price cutting” and adjusting prices to 

meet existing conditions. The author 

predicts ten years of hard competitive 
business and makes constructive sugges- 
tions for successful operation to the 


restaurateur. 


Sales training for waitresses, GEORGE 
CULLEN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 14, 
No. 6 (1931, June) pp. 47, 70. 

The eighty-five waitresses in the restau- 
rant of Odenback Company, Rochester, 
New York, are carefully picked as to 
character, personality, and education. 
A hostess and an experienced waitress 
The success of 
the careful 


tutor the new employee. 
this service 
choosing of applicants, initial training of 
new employees, and weekly conference of 


is credited to 


entire group with the hostess. 


Guides in buying for the inexperienced 
A. W. Kincarp. Western 
18, No. 1 (1931, Sept.) 


dietitian, 
Hosp. Rev. 
pp. 36-37. 
The information here given is confined 
to the purchasing of canned goods, in- 
cluding asparagus, tomatoes, peas, pine- 
A brief 


cans, 


apple, grapefruit, and peaches. 
explanation of grades, size of 
weights, and degree of sirup is given. 
Emphasis is placed upon quality of goods 
and the value of contacts with reputable 


houses. 


the restaurant 
ALBERT. Am. 
9 (1931, 


How we can “glorify” 
industry, MINNIE A. 
Restaurant Mag. 14, No. 
Sept.) pp. 30-33, 76+. 

The author manages a chain of cafe- 
terias in Chicago where she trains home 


economics graduates to become restau- 
rant managers. She explains how her 
cafeterias have become popular and how 


she continues to hold her customers. 


How dishwashing has changed, T. S. 
BLAIR. Am. Restaurant Mag. 14, 
No. 9 (1931, Sept.) pp. 49, 75. 

This is a comparison of the early meth- 
ods of dishwashing with the modern. 
A criterion is included for judging the 
satisfaction of dishwashing powders as 
required by modern methods. 


Owner is liable for repairs made volun- 
tarily, Lestre Cuitps. Bldg. & Bidg. 
Management 31, No. 12 (1931, June 
15) p. 47. 

The duties and responsibilities of a 
building owner in respect to repairs is 
illustrated by carrying a specific case 
through the judgments of both the lower 
and higher courts. 


Selecting mechanical refrigerators. 
Bldg. & Bldg. Management 31, No. 
12, (1931, June 15) p. 61. 

The Bureau of Standards recommends 
the following nine factors in selecting 
mechanical refrigerators: standing of the 
manufacturer, record of the machine, 
noise, useful life, efficiency of the ma- 
chine, insulation of the refrigerator, air 
or water cooling, servicing of the machine, 
and quality of local service. 


Reducing maintenance cost on vacuum 
cleaners. Bldg. & Bldg. Management 
31, No. 17 (1931, Aug. 24) p. 33. 
Maintenance costs on vacuum cleaners 

used in large buildings have been reduced 

by adoption of a simple system of card 
records. Each cleaner is identified on 
its card by serial number, by floor on 
which used, and by date of being put into 
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service; on the card are also listed repairs 
made and time required for them. As 
each janitress has her own machine, it is 
possible to detect carelessness. By the 
use of this system, repair bills were re- 
duced one third. 


How about your stockroom? A. F. 
LANDSEA. Factory & Ind. Manage- 
ment 82, No. 2 (1931, Aug.) pp. 191- 
192. 

Essentials for a correct store room 
layout are the determination of the exact 
space requirements, rate of demand, and 
size of lot in which each item should be 
purchased; how it should be stored and 
the possible quantity of each item per 
unit of storage space; and the calcula- 
tion of the minimum and maximum 
stock allowance. From this information, 
proper layout of bins, racks, and shelves 
to be assigned to each item may be 
effected and allowance made for efficient 
working space. 


Management, Huco Dremer. Factory 
& Ind. Management 82, No. 3 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 341-343. 

In this sixth article on management, 
time study, job standardization, and wage 
incentive are clearly and briefly described. 


3000 meals an hour, W. J. PAMPEL and 
H. E. Wirson. Factory & Ind. Man- 
agement 81, No. 6 (1931, June) pp. 977- 
979. 

The article describes the layout and 
furnishings of the cafeteria for the em- 
ployees of the Western Electric Company 
at Point Breeze, Maryland. Pictures 
and plans showing placement of equip- 
ment are included. 


Examine before you hire, W. LYNN 
Davis. Factory & Ind. Management 


81, No. 6 (1931, June) pp. 987-989. 
Reasons cited for examining applicants 
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before hiring are: that fewer accidents 
occur, loss of time and money through 
accidents is decreased, health of employ- 
ees is improved through corrective exami- 
nation and advice, attendance is im- 
proved, labor turnover is lowered, and 
the average quality of applicants is raised. 


A bird’s eye view of British hospital 
food service, HENRY L. Boot. Hosp. 
Management 32, No. 1 (1931, July 15) 
p. 38. 

A résumé of dietary problems in the 
hospitals of Great Britain, among which 
the lack of trained dietitians and lack of 
mechanical equipment are outstanding. 


Salaries reported by hospitals from 160 
to 320 bed capacity, MATTHEW O. 
FoLey. Hosp. Management 32, No. 2 
(1931, Aug.) pp. 19-20. 

A study of salaries paid to hospital 
workers in 17 hospitals located in 13 
different states showed that the salaries 
of dietitians ranged from $130 to $175 
per month with maintenance, and those 
of housekeepers from $65 to $175 per 
month. Salaries are given by states. 


The superintendent of 1941—what kind 
ofaperson? R.D.BrisBANE. Hosp. 
Management 32, No. 2 (1931, Aug.) 
pp. 36-37. 

Essential qualifications are: to be able 
to provide atmosphere, to be possessed 
of a good nature which is twin brother to 
good health, to maintain entire impartial- 
ity, to avoid autocracy, to have the neces- 
sary technical knowledge and pleasing 
appearance. Herbert Casson’s interest- 
ing list of 18 rules for measuring leader- 
ship is included. 


Canned peas 7,000,000 cases short of 
1930 pack. Hosp. Management 32, 
No. 2 (1931, Aug.) p. 38. 

The article issues a brief warning to 
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institution food buyers regarding the 
general decrease in the quantity of food- 
stuffs produced by canners and packers 
this fall. 


24 ways to cut costs, better service of 
food department, J. E. SHOUSE. 
Hosp. Management 32, No. 2 (1931, 
Aug.) pp. 64-65. 

Savings as practiced in Louisville City 
Hospital have cut garbage waste to one- 
third and cut yearly food bill about 
$18,000. The suggestions include: re- 
clamation of certain foods, saving labor, 
using mechanical methods. 


Mechanical refrigerators offer many ad- 
vantages to hospital, M. O. Forey. 
Hosp. Management 31, No. 6 (1931, 
June 15) pp. 44, 46, 48. 

The article continues the instruction on 
refrigeration started in the May issue, 
specializing this month on the unit sys- 
tem, its flexibility and automatic features. 


How supervisor and dietitian can help 
each other, ADA B. LotHe. Hosp. 
Management 31, No. 6 (1931, June 15) 
pp. 64-66, 68 +. 

Because of constant direct contact, the 
supervising nurse can aid the dietitian in 
establishing an interest in the food habits 
of the patients and nurses, in giving the 
meal hours due importance, and in de- 
creasing waste by individual serving. 


30 cents daily or less food cost per person 
for month, GEorGE E. CORNFORTH. 
Hosp. Management 32, No. 1 (1931, 
July 15) pp. 64-65. 

This article describes an experiment 
made at New England Sanitarium and 
Hospital, Stoneham, Massachusetts, in 
which ten student nurses ate, fora month, 
a lactovegetarian diet. It provided 
2,000 calories, 60 grams of protein, and 
20 milligrams of iron per person per day; 
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and the average cost of raw food was 25 
cents per day. One week’s menus are 
given. Girls who were overweight lost a 
little; one who was underweight gained; 
the average hemoglobin and blood count 
was increased. 


Service costs for hospital meals. Hosp. 
Management 32, No. 2 (1931, Aug.) 
p. 68. 

Figures from 10 hospitals show raw 
food costs, the cost of the meals served, 
and costs of preparation and service. 
The latter costs ranged from 23 per cent 
of the cost of the meal served to 41 per 
cent. 


How Sealy Hospital food service was ex- 
panded, improved, Epwarp RANDALL 
and Lucius R. Witson. Hosp. Man- 
agement 32, No. 3 (1931, Sept.) pp. 
64-66. 

A detailed description is given of the 
organization and routine of a hospital in 
Galveston, Texas. Floor plans showing 
equipment indicate that the kitchen is 
arranged to make food travel in a straight 
line from cooler to preparation space, to 
cooking, to carts. 


Dollars and sense in hospital kitchens, 
Etva E. Cronk. Hosp. Management 
32, No. 3 (1931, Sept.) pp. 66, 68, 70. 
Ways of saving money by wise expendi- 

ture and careful supervision are sug- 

gested as follows: equipment kept in 
order and repair, reliable and intelligent 
chef and baker, use of general diet as 
basis of all diets, inspection of garbage, 
computation of cost on basis of meals 
served, absolute cleanliness in kitchen, 
and purchase of only the best materials. 


How many people needed in 150-bed 
hospital? Hosp. Management 32, No. 
3 (1931, Sept.) pp. 72-73. 
Three hospital superintendents have 
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answered the above question from data 
on the organization of the personnel in 
their own hospitals of like size. Ina 170- 
bed hospital there were 13 workers in the 
dietary department and in a 24-bed 
hospital, 19 workers. 


Special diet problems and their solution, 
Leta B. Lrycu. Hosp. Management 
32, No. 3 (1931, Sept.) pp. 76, 78. 

The following factors are suggested as 
essential to successful special diet work: 
diet orders must be specific, the coopera- 
tion of patient must be secured, necessary 
printed blanks must be available, and 
all dietaries must be plainly written. 


How to effect reasonable economies in 
the housekeeping pay roll, JEAN DAHL. 
Hotel Management, Sec. I, 19, No. 6 
(1931, June) pp. 469-473. 

Suggested ways to effect pay roll sav- 
ings are to eliminate hand work where 
machines do as well or better, to reduce 
waste time through centralization of 
work, to cut out need for talking and risk 
of forgetting, to eliminate need for wait- 
ing, and to inspire greater speed. 


A woman-operated residential hotel that 
beat its 1929 record in 1930, W. R. 
NEEDHAM. Hotel Management, Sec. I, 
20, No. 2 (1931, Aug.) pp. 87-91. 

The article relates an interview with 
Margaret Chatfield, manager of the Pan- 
Hellenic, New York, shows interesting 
illustrations of modern decorating, and 
quotes figures to indicate an increase in 
1930 in gross profits over those of 1929. 


Portable cafeteria counters allow quick 
change to table service at night, CRETE 
M. Dani. Hotel Management, Sec 
IT,20, No. 1 (1931, July) pp. 16-19. 
The article describes the organization 

and equipment for Christodora House, 

which uses cafeteria service for breakfast 
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and lunch and waitress service for dinner. 
The portable cafeteria 
wheeled into the dining room and heated 


equipment is 
by gas from covered floor connections. 


Percentage making as I saw it applied in 
actual operation by two managers, 
GEORGE KENDALL. Hotel Manage- 
ment, Sec. II, 20, No. 3 (1931, Sept.) 
pp. 94-97. 

One manager used diluted and adulter- 
ated foods; the second used the best, but 
wasted none. In the second case, well- 
prepared left-overs were used in employ- 
ees’ meals; standardized servings were ad- 
hered to; garbage was inspected; buying 
was guarded; foods were kept under lock 
and key; standard wages were paid; and 
useless help was weeded out. 


Hashin’ it in a construction camp, 
CORNELIA ALEXANDER. Hygeia 9, 
No. 7 (1931, July) pp. 621-623. 
Popular article, discussing food habits 

of construction crew on mountain roads 

in New Teton National Park. Although 

a wide choice of foods can be secured, the 

older men refuse raw foods, vegetables, 


and fruits and demand meat, bread, 
potatoes, beans, and pie. 
“IT want a surprise,” JEAN HAVEN. 


Hygeia 9, No. 8 (1931, Aug.) pp. 724 

726. 

Clever suggestions are given for serv- 
ing food in play fashion to tempt the 
appetite of a convalescent child and offer 
him much amusement. The article is 
well illustrated and should be of interest 
to dietitians in children’s hospitals. 


Standardization trends in food adminis- 


tration, Isora DENMAN. J. Am. 


Dietetic Assoc’n 7, No. 2 (1931, Sept.) 

pp. 95-109. 

The four controlling factors in hospi- 
tal food costs are menu planning, unit 
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standardization, purchasing, and ulti- 
mate consumption. These are discussed 
in detail with the aid of interesting com- 
parative cost charts, standardized recipes, 
per capita costs, and other records. 


The doctor seeks the aid of the dietitian, 
Dwicntr Sriscoe. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc’n 7, No. 2 (1931, Sept.) pp. 119- 
127. 

Outstanding complaints against the 
dietitian listed by a group of doctors are: 
lack of personal contact with the patient 
and hence failure to grasp doctor’s point 
of view, lack of ability in food prepara- 
tion, becoming too involved in routine 
and administrative duties, lack of flexi- 
bility in organization of department, 
failure to recognize value of psychologi- 
cal approach to the patient and to in- 
struct private patients about their diets. 
The article stresses the importance of 
therapeutic diets and the cooperation 
required between the patient, the doctor, 
the nurse, and the dietitian if effective 
results are to be obtained from such diets. 


Adequate dietaries for sororities and fra- 
ternities, BEssIE Brooks West. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 7, No. 2 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 135-139. 

A study of the 34 organization groups 
of the Kansas State College showed the 
need for intelligent supervision of food 
units. The services of a food director 
have been made available to cooperating 
groups through the department of insti- 
tutional economics for planning meals, 
purchasing food supplies, giving limited 
supervision to food preparation, and 
keeping accurate records of food costs. 


Developing the dietary department in a 
New Zealand hospital, ELEANOR 
Wetts. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 7, 
No. 2 (1931, Sept.) pp. 140-146. 

The author presents a word picture of 
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conditions in New Zealand and the many 
problems met in establishing and devel- 
oping a dietary department to meet 
accepted nutritive standards. 


Buying satisfactory cleaning materials 
economically. Modern Hosp. 37, No. 

2 (1931, Aug.) pp. 140, 142+. 

Nine cleaning powders were tested to 
show volume per pound and quality of 
solutions after standing for 90 days. A 
maintenance cleaner should contain a 
light and fluffy abrasive element, sufficient 
lubricating element to give the proper 
“glide” to the mop, and an efficient, 
free-rinsing cleansing element of such low 
alkalinity as to be harmless to colors, 
rubber, and paint. 


The science of floor treatment, CHARLES 
E. REEVEs. Nation’s Schools 8, No. 1 
(1931, July) pp. 69-71. 

The comparative merits of using oil or 
wax for floors are discussed. Methods 
of application are given and estimates of 
the costs per square foot of floor are 
quoted. The summary might be used 
in toto in a manual for janitors. 


When the school should own and operate 
its own laundry. Nation’s Schools 8, 
No. 2 (1931, Aug.) pp. 66-68. 

The article suggests the value of even 
small laundry equipment for schools and 
makes a plea for school laundries, sug- 
gesting that employees now on part time 
might be advantageously employed for 
the rest of the time in the laundry. 


Job study of waitresses in New York re- 
veals relative high standing. Restau- 
rant Management 28, No. 6 (1931, 
June) pp. 375-376. 

A report prepared by Frances Stra- 
kosh, research worker, for the Emanuel 
Federated Employment Service furnished 
the data for this editorial review. A 
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table giving the comparative earnings of 
other women in industries seems to 
indicate that financially the waitress is 
better paid than most other groups. As 
a result of this study a New York School 
for waitresses will be established at the 
East Side Continuation School. 


Restaurant alterations as viewed by the 
architect, A. E. Price. Restaurant 
Management 29, No. 3 (1931, Sept.) 
pp. 144-147. 

This is a plea for bringing restaurants 
up-to-date, especially if there is a waning 
patronage, and to anticipate the trend of 
modern style in architecture as well as in 
equipment. Air conditioning systems 
and heating systems are mentioned. 


Feeding the school children in the Hawai- 
ian Islands, Mrs. CAROLINE W. 
Epwarps. School Feeding 20, No. 6 


(1931, Sept.) pp. 5-7, 22. 

There are 95 cafeterias operated in con- 
nection with the school feeding program 
of the Territory of Hawaii, in which 
27,000 five-cent lunches and 3,000 one- 
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cent breakfasts are served daily. The 
author discusses the method of system- 
atic accounting for the cafeterias and the 
use of student help. 


Describing some business principles and 
their application to school cafeteria 
management, J.C. MitcHetyt. School 
Feeding 20, No. 6 (1931, Sept.) p. 8. 

A superintendent gives what he con- 
siders fundamental principles in cafe- 
teria management, among which are 


definite placement of authority and 
responsibility. 
Food budgeting, Frorence A. Arm- 


STRONG. Western Hosp. Rev. 17, No. 

4 (1931, June) pp. 44-47. 

The purposes of budgeting for a dietary 
department and ways in which it facili- 
tates smooth administration in hospitals 
are given. A scattergram covering a six- 
year period shows the cost per person of 
meals served in a California hospital. 
Some index figures of common foods and 
valuable references are included. 

M. deG. B. and G. M. A. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of 
Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Classification of the fastness of dyed tex- 
tiles in the standard sunlight exposure 
test. Wutii1am H. Capy, WILLIAM C. 
Smit, and WILLIAM D. APPEL. Am. 
Dyestuff Rept’r 20, No. 11 (1931, June 
8) pp. 359-380. 

One thousand, one hundred ninety-six 
dyeings of cotton, wool, silk, and weighted 
silk were tested for fastness to sunlight by 
the “‘sun test” of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
The dyeings were classified in seven de- 
grees of fastness: class 0, dyeings show- 
ing appreciable alteration in color in 6 
hours’ exposure and considerable change 
in 12 hours; class 1, little or no alteration 
in 6 hours, but appreciable in 12 hours; 
class 2, little or none in 12 hours, ap- 
preciable in 24 hours; class 3, little or none 
in 24 hours, appreciable in 48 hours; 
class 4, little or none in 48 hours, ap- 
preciable in 96 hours; class 5, little or 
none in 96 hours, appreciable in 192 hours; 
and class 6, little or no alteration in 192 
hours. 

Since dyeings may vary considerably 
in fastness under different conditions of 
use and in different localities, a correla- 
tion cannot be rigid but only indicative. 
A table is given of the number of days of 
continuous exposure in a south or a north 
window that can be expected of dyeings 
of the different classes with little or no 
change in color. Details of the method 
of testing are given and a table summa- 
rizes the results.—J. D. G. 


Paintings on velvet. Louise Karr. 
Antiques 20, No. 3 (1931, Sept.) pp. 
162-165. 

Painting on velvet was popular during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Its advent marked the temporary decline 


in embroidery and was concurrent with 
the rise of painting and drawing as es- 
sentials in the curriculum of highly gen- 
teel females. 

The process was primarily mechanical. 
It consisted of tracing a design on trans- 
parent paper and cutting out the pattern 
to form a stencil or series of stencils. 
Very few designs were original; most of 
them were copied from an engraving or 
a fruit and flower painting. Occasionally 
a landscape painting was made, but this 
type of design was more difficult to exe- 
cute. Making the stencil was a long and 
tedious piece of work, and in many cases 
the attempts were unsuccessful. As a 
result, a person skilled in this part of the 
work made stencils which he rented. 

Painting on velvet was carried over 
into furniture decoration and is the proc- 
ess used on the early Hitchcock chairs. 
Later, as furniture production increased, 
the procedure was changed to the use of 
one stencil. This resulted in a more 
rigid arrangement of parts and a flatter, 
less interesting surface effect.—B. M. V. 


Weather and awning materials. Re- 
search Department of American Insti- 
tute of Laundering. Bull. Laundry- 
owners’ Nat'l Assoc’n 14, No. 7 (1931, 
July) p. 25. 

An investigation was made of the 
damage produced in awning material 
which had been exposed to light, weather, 
and atmospheric conditions. One par- 
ticular blue and tan striped fabric gave 
interesting results. The strength of the 
tan portion of this weathered material 
was found to be about 3} times as great 
as the blue. Since a test showed that 
mineral khaki dye had been used for the 
tan stripe, this affords a practical veri- 
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fication of the results obtained by other 
investigators, to the effect that mineral 
khaki, like chrome green, exerts a pro- 
tective action on cotton yarns exposed 
to the light —K. M. D. 


Hotels favor 108-inch sheet. Bull. 

Laundryowners’ Nat'l Assoc’n 14, No. 

8 (1931, Aug.) p. 11. 

From a study of the textile require- 
ments of 46 representative hotels, the 
Cotton Textile Institute reports that the 
108-inch sheet is growing in favor and 
that approximately 35 per cent are using 
it, as giving greater protection and longer 
service. Although the average require- 
ment is 3 pairs of sheets per bed, a supply 
of from 4 to 9 sheets per bed is reported 
by different hotels. Cotton bedspreads 
are used by all but one hotel and are pre- 
ferred particularly on account of their 
attractive appearance, wearing qualities, 
and washability. A number of the 
smaller hotels find the 84-inch square 
spread the most practical size—K. M.D. 


Carpet wear testing machine. H. F. 
ScHIEFER and A.S. Best. Bur. Stand. 
J. Research 6, No. 6 (1931, June) pp. 
927-936. 

A machine is described in which samples 
of carpet can be subjected to the definite 
wearing forces that produce the bending, 
slipping, twisting, and compression of 
the pile which takes place when a carpet 
is walked upon. It should be useful for 
studies of the effect of various factors on 
carpet wear and for studies of the rela- 
tion between the composition and con- 
struction of carpets and their resistance 
to wear.—R. E. E. 


Priifung von Waschmaschinen [Testing 
of washing machines}. HELENE PAUL. 
Hauswirtschaft in Wissenschaft und 


Praxis 4, No. 1/2 (1931, June) pp. 1-11. 
Ten machines of different construction 
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were compared, all experiments with 
washing machines being paralleled by 
washings by hand. 

Attempts to use family washings in 
testing the efficiency of washing machines 
introduced so many variables into the 
experiment that the results were mean- 
ingless. This proved true also when 
wash loads were assembled from collars 
and experimental garments worn the 
same number of days. 

The procedure finally adopted limited 
the wash load to white cotton cloth in 
strips 2 meters long and 80 centimeters 
wide which were laid in the washing 
machine in the same way each time, the 
number used depending on the capacity 
of the washer being tested. 

In each case, four of these strips were 
artificially soiled with a mixture made up 
by the following formulae, nine parts of 
II being used to one part of I. Formula 
I: To one egg white add 1 egg yolk, 30 
gm. oil, 5 gm. lanolin. Formula II: To 
100 gm. water add 125 gm. milk, 10 gm. 
cocoa, 1 gm. soot, 2 gm. starch, 5 gm. 
sugar. 

This mixture was distributed evenly 
over a 40 cm. x 20 cm. area of the test 
cloth, using a sponge of desized cotton 
cloth. The test cloth was dried at 18°C. 
for 24 hours. The water was softened 
with soda and a 1 per cent soap solution 
was used for suds. The experiment was 
repeated six times with each machine. 

The amount of soil removed was esti- 
mated colorimetrically with a Pulfrich 
step photometer, using a baryta plate for 
the standard whiie surface. The degree 
of brightness of the soiled piece was meas- 
ured before and after washing. One 
machine tested gave an increase in bright- 
ness of 47.2 per cent as compared with 
15.5 per cent for another machine, show- 
ing that the first machine was three 
times as efficient as the second in the soil 
removed. 
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Of the ten machines studied, one 
cleansed a normally soiled wash satis- 
factorily but three were entirely unsatis- 
factory. The only other positive finding 
was that washing machines saved from 
30 to 60 per cent of the time required for 
washing by hand. 

A suitable method for measuring the 
destruction of the fiber in laundering is 
being worked on.—D. M. B. 


Tendencies in rug styles today. Lucy D. 
Taytor. House Beautiful 70, No. 4 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 296-297. 

The colors, designs, and types of floor 
coverings have undergone a great trans- 
formation during the last few years. 
Wiltons are now made in plain colors and 
sold as “‘broadlooms” (a term designating 
the type of loom rather than a new kind 
of floor covering); chenilles and orientals 
still hold their place where cost is of no 
considerations; and the machine-made 
Axminster remains a favorite but has 
changed its character to fit modern ideas 
of decorations. 

A frisé rug has recently appeared on 
the market and is very satisfactory where 
the floor covering must withstand hard 
wear. Its pile is made up of several 
strands of yarns snugly twisted together 
to give a thick, kinky, sturdy appearance. 
Sometimes a frisé is combined with a 
cut pile for the border or used alternately 
with a straight pile to produce a pattern 
effect. Machine-made hooked rugs have 
been produced in excellent colors and 
designs. Flax and linen rugs and those 
made of rags offer a thinner, flatter floor 
covering for the simpler home.—B. M. V. 


A contribution to the theory of milling. 
Part I, A method for measuring the 
scaliness of wool fibres. J. Textile In- 
stitute 22, No. 6 (1931, June) pp. T339- 
T348. 

Wool fibre gives less frictional resist- 
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ance to motion in the direction of the 
root end than in the direction of the tip. 
The difference between these two values 
is taken as a measure of scaliness and of 
the effectiveness of the scales in causing 
shrinkage in milling. Rate of shrinkage 
is least in water at the isoelectric point 
(pH 4.8) and increases with increase in 
the acidity or alkalinity of the milling 
agent. It shrinks more in hydrochloric 
acid than in sulfuric at the same pH 
value. Shrinkage is most rapid within 
a temperature range of 46° to 49°C., 
whether milled with soap or with sul- 
furic acid.—O. H. 


Report of proceedings of the Imperial 
Wool Research Conference, 1930, Lon- 
don, Leeds, Edinburgh. London Em- 
pire Marketing Board (1931, March) 
pp. 107. 

The 15 papers published herein outline 
the present status and scope of wool re- 
search in Canada, Australia, New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and South Africa; 
discuss the possibilities of cooperation 
between the Dominion wool research or- 
ganizations and the British Wool Indus- 
tries Research Association; and urge co- 
operation between wool producers and 
manufacturers generally.—O. H. 


Neues Verfahren zur quantitativen Bes- 
timmung von Fasergemischen. [New 
procedure for quantitative determina- 
tion of fiber mixtures], P. Krats and 
H. MarKkert. Monatschr. Textil-In- 
dus.46, No. 5 (1931, May) pp. 169-171. 
Mixtures of rayon with cotton are dif- 

ficult to determine quantitatively, par- 

ticularly if the cotton is mercerized. Von 

Weimarn’s method of dispersing silk in 

saturated solutions of highly soluble salts 

was attempted on rayon. A saturated 
solution of calcium thiocyanate was found 
to dissolve viscose, cuprammonium, ace- 
tate, and nitrocellulose rayons and also 
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real silk, quantitatively, in less than an 
hour. Cotton and wool were prac- 
tically unaffected by this solution, from 
24 to 34 per cent of an all-wool sam- 
ple being dissolved, only 2 per cent of 
mercerized cotton, and from 3 to 4 per 
cent of ordinary cotton. Directions are 
given for carrying out analyses of fiber 
mixtures by treatment with calcium thio- 
cyanate. Experimental results with fiber 
mixtures of known content gave a per- 
centage composition within 1 per cent of 
the actual value.—O. H. 


The “do’s” and “‘don’ts” of linen wash- 
ing, MARGARET GARDNER. Nat'l. 
Laundry J. 102, No. 8 (1931, Aug.) p. 
32. 

Emphasis is placed here on the neces- 
sity of heavy, pure white soap suds in 
washing. The repeated use of strong 
alkali soaps may be very destructive. 
All alkaline materials such as soda are 
to be avoided at high temperatures, as 
they tend then to soften the connecting 
matter in the linen fibers. If for any 
reason starch is desired, it should be ap- 
plied on the wrong side of the fabric, 
but one should remember that the use 
of an excessive amount of starch is very 
injurious to linen. All cleaning solutions 
for the removal of stains should also be 
applied on the wrong side of the material. 
Instead of applying soap directly to the 
linens, it has been found much better to 
flush the suds through the fabric. At- 
tention is also called to the well-known 
precaution about avoiding rubbing or 
repeated folding or creasing of linen 
fabrics. 

In regard to ironing, it is recommended 
that linen (which should be uniformly 
damp) be ironed on the wrong side, and 
that table linens be ironed partially dry 
on the wrong side first and then be 
given additional polish by ironing on 
the right side. Damask particularly is 
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improved in appearance by ironing on 
both sides. Unusual care will be neces- 
sary to avoid scorching during the second 
ironing, when the linen is less damp.— 
K. M. D. 


Owners disclaim laundering evils. New 
York Times, June 6, 1931, p. 38, 
column 7. 

At the first of a series of conferences in 
New York in June between about 150 
representatives of department and other 
retail stores and of laundries in the 
greater New York area, George H. John- 
son of the Laundryowners’ National As- 
sociation made the principal address. 
He placed the blame for the unserviceable 
quality of textiles upon manufacturers 
who produced inferior or stretched fa- 
brics and used fugitive dyes. 

It is proposed at succeeding conter- 
ences in the fall and winter of 1931-1932 
to evolve standard specifications of ser- 
viceability for all washable merchandise, 
upon which the retail store buyers are to 
insist before placing orders. The facili- 
ties of the National Laundering Institute 
will be available for making preliminary 
tests. Dozens of manufacturers have 
already voluntarily been submitting sam- 
ples of their products to the Intsitute for 
such tests in the past year.—O. H. 


Silkk manufacture increasing. Silkworm 
12, No. 11 (1931, Jan.) pp. 317-318, 
319. 

An analysis of the 1929 Census of 
Manufactures shows that silk manufac- 
turers increased their output of woven 
goods (as measured in square yards) by 
19 per cent in 1929, as compared with 
1927. At the same time cotton woven 
goods decreased 6.7 per cent and woolen 
goods, 12.8 per cent. In 1927 the wool 
industry was slightly ahead of the silk 
industry (558,000,000 square yards wool 
as compared with 523,000,000 square 
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yards silk), but in 1929, 625,000,000 
square yards silk were manufactured and 
only 486,000,000 yards wool. Cotton 
dropped from 8,800,000,000 square 
yards to 8,208,000,000 square yards. 
The total value of the manufactured 
silk (including rayon goods manufac- 
tured by the firms studied) was not 
greater than in 1927, but the all-silk 
goods showed an increase of 15 per cent. 

The yardage of broad silks produced 
more than doubled between 1921 and 
1929, but the value per square yard 
fell from $1.23 to $0.77.—O. H. 


New carpet called first synthetic fabric. 
Textile World 79, No. 12 (1931, March) 
pp. 1307-1308. 

Lea Fabrics, Inc., of Newark, New 
Jersey, are now manufacturing a carpet in 
which the pile fiber of unspun kid or goat 
hair is held vertically in a rubber base, 
vulcanized to a rubber-coated fabric 
backing. The material is produced in 
units 12 feet wide. The production cost 
is materially lower than that of woven 
floor coverings because animal fibers 
cheaper than wool may be used and be- 
cause the spinning and weaving of the 
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yarn is eliminated. These carpets do 
not ravel and therefore can be used with- 
out binding. It is claimed that this non- 
woven covering has an appearance equal 
to high grade velvet or Wilton carpeting. 
—D. M. B. 


Sears, Roebuck laboratory, a factor in 
textile development, JoHN BLAcK. 
Textile World 80, No. 7 (1931, Aug.) 
pp. 598-599. 

The Sears, Roebuck laboratory has been 
an important factor in the standard- 
ization of textile manufacturing methods 
in requiring each article purchased to 
meet rigid tests and in the develop- 
ment of new methods of analyses. In 
many cases a study of the Sears, Roebuck 
tests has led to the development of en- 
tirely new textiles, such as fast-dyed 
cretonnes at moderate prices and cotton 
work shirtings of minimum shrinkage. 

Thirty-five to forty per cent of the 
entire Sears, Roebuck business is in tex- 
tiles, and the samples submitted to the 
laboratory cover a wide range of articles. 
In one week 254 samples and problems 
were handled by the textile division.— 
D. M. B. 
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MISCELLANY 


Food for Children. Rowena Schmidt 
Carpenter and Helen Nebeker Hann of 
the Bureau of Home Economics are the 
authors of this 22-page pamphlet issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as Farmers’ Bulletin 1674, to 
supersede the familiar Farmers’ Bulletin 
717, “Food for Young Children.” It has 
been prepared in cooperation with the 
Washington Child Research Center and 
is intended to provide parents with simple 
statements of the essential facts of child 
feeding, together with practical sugges- 
tions, menus, and recipes. 


Rompers and Children’s Patterns. 
Clarice Louisba Scott is the author of an 
attractive illustrated little pamphlet (U. 
S. Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 
79) about the rompers designed in the 
Bureau of Home Economics to embody 
the principles of comfort, ease of cleaning 
and making, self-help on the part of the 
children, and attractiveness. 

In this connection, it is pleasant to 
report that the Pictorial Review Pattern 
Company has joined the commercial 
concerns which, as listed on page 801 of 
the August JouRNAL, are selling patterns 
of children’s garments designed according 
to these principles. 


Men and Women Workers. The 
proportion of women among all persons 
gainfully employed has increased from 
21.1 per cent in 1920 to 22.1 in 1930—a 
smaller increase than was expected by 
the Bureau of the Census, which an- 
nounced the figures in September. Of 
the entire population, 39.8 per cent were 
gainfully employed; of those over 10 
years of age, 49.5 per cent. 


Com- 
figures 


Doctors’ Incomes. Domestic 


merce for 


August 20 quotes 


showing that the annual net incomes of 
general practitioners average $4,188, 
while those of surgeons average $9,233. 
There were 2.04 times as many general 
practitioners as specialists, including 
all groups of the latter. 


Parental Sex Education. “A Social 
Hygiene Research Program” and “A 
Community Service Program in Parental 
Sex Education” are pamphlets which 
Chloe Owings has prepared for the 
Social Hygiene Bureau of the University 
of Minnesota as Papers I and II of its 
series of “Studies in Parental Sex Edu- 
cation.” They are published by the 
University of Minnesota Press and sell 
at 50 cents each. 


Education for WomeninIndia. Phyl- 
lis S. Harley and E. Q. Edmunds dis- 
cuss this subject in the October issue of 
the Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, under the title 
“India’s Challenge to Western Educa- 
tion.” 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent 
publications from this office include: 
Sulletin (1930) No. 24 and Supplement 
to Bulletin (1930) No. 24, listing secondary 
schools accredited by state or regional 
associations; Bulletin (1930) No. 19, 
listing higher institutions as recognized by 
state of voluntary accrediting agencies; 
Bulletin (1930) No. 7, in which Arch O. 
Heck presents data on ‘Special Schools 
and Classes” as reported by 10,000 
cities concerned with the education 
of children who deviate from normal; 
additional advance pages of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States 
1928-1930, Chapter I, “School Admin- 
istration and Finance,” Chapter XIV, 
“Professional Education of Teachers,” 
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Chapter XVII, ‘Education of Certain 
Racial Groups in the United States and 
its Territories”; Pamphlet No. 21 (May, 
1931) “School Health Activities in 1930”; 
a 1931 revision of bulletin Health Educa- 
tion No. 5 entitled “School Health Pro- 
gram for Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Women’s Clubs”; a new catalog 
listing, up to June, 1931, all publications 
of the Office of Education and those of 
other government agencies which pertain 
to education, including more than 1,100 
studies pertaining to some 250 branches 
of education, designated Bulletin (1931), 
No. 16, “‘Record of Current Educational 
Publications, April 1 to June 30, 1931.” 


Non-Theatrical Films. The eighth 
edition of “1000 and One,” the annual 
blue book of non-theatrical films, has been 
issued by the Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago. As usual, 
the films included are briefly described, 
annotated, and classified under a hundred 
or more headings, among them domestic 
science, physiology, health, and hygiene. 


Publications on Rural Life. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has prepared an 11-page mimeographed 
list of publications dealing with farm 
population and rural life. They are 
mainly those of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state col- 
leges of agriculture and not earlier than 
1920. 


How Much You Spend on Your Auto. 
Three hundred dollars a year is the esti- 
mated average expense of each of the 
26,000,000 motor vehicle owners in the 
United Sistes for gasoline, oil, repairs, 
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replacements, tires, and accessories, as 
reported in Class and Industrial Market- 
ing on the basis of a survey of 1,000 filling 
and service stations. The American 
Motorist Association estimates the total 
for these products and services to be in 
excess of this sum. Both estimates are 
quoted in Domestic Commerce for Sep- 
tember 10. 


Eggs. The nutritive values of eggs 
(also of the poultry which precedes them) 
with suggestions for their use in the diet 
are presented in popular, illustrated bulle- 
tins from the United States Egg Society, 
110 North Franklin Street, Chicago. 


International Housing Publications. 
The International Housing Association, 
Hansa-Allee 27, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, offers to readers of the JOURNAL 
oF Home Economics a 25 per cent rebate 
from the quoted price of the following 
publications, providing payment accom- 
panies the order: Private and Coopera- 
tive Building-Activity, Dr. F. M. Wibaut, 
3 Rmk; The Building of Small Dwellings 
at Reasonable Rents, Professor Franz 
Schuster, 6 Rmk; Inspection of Dwell- 
ings, Dr. Marie-Elisabeth Luders,3 Rmk. 


“New Housing Ideas from Europe.” 
Facts, pictures, and impressions gathered 
from the Thirteenth International Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Conference held 
in Berlin from June 1 to 5, from the 
housing exhibition (see page 1134) and 
from visits to housing developments in 
Berlin and Frankfort, are included in a 
paper which Edward A. MacDougali, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City, read 
before the New York State Association 
of Real Estate Boards in September. 






































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Child Study Association of America. 
At the two-day conference held in New 
York City on October 19 and 20, the 
American Home Economics Association 
was represented by Dr. Esther McGinnis. 
The first session was devoted to research 
in family life and the effect of social 
and economic changes on marriage 
relations. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in November, and a 
winter’s program of lectures and dis- 
cussions has been arranged, information 
regarding which may be obtained from 
Association, 221 West 57th St., New York. 

Field Workers against Illiteracy. The 
recent appointment as field agents to the 
National Advisory Committee on IIli- 
teracy of Dr. Randall J. Condon, former 
superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Dr. Charles G. Maphis, 
nationally known as director uf the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs of the University 
of Virginia, has given new impetus to the 
campaign to blot out illiteracy. 

New Education Conference. The 
sixth world conference arranged by the 
New Education Fellowship is definitely 
announced to take place in Nice, France, 
July 29 to August 12, 1932. There will 
be general sessions with lectures by 
distinguished speakers and also smaller 
meetings of five special sections at 
which lectures, short papers, and dis- 
cussions are expected. School-visiting 
tours in various countries will be ar- 
ranged for conference members, as will 
sightseeing trips in and about Nice. 


Regional Conference on Secondary 
Education. A first regional conference 
of those engaged in secondary education 
and articulated fields was called this 
summer at Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, by the United States 
Commissioner of Education and the 
president of the college. The fact that 
any promotional activities must come 
from voluntary agencies was stressed by 
the Commissioner and many phases of 
secondary education were discussed. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 
During the 42nd Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, held recently at 
Glasgow, Scotland, unusual interest was 
displayed in the discussions on “Health 
Service in the Modern State,” ‘“Pre- 
ventive Medicine,” and “The Sig- 
nificance of Dietary Studies.” In dis- 
cussing the latter, Professor Cathcart of 
Glasgow University called attention to 
the fact that the deficient diet of the 
poorer classes frequently was due to bad 
marketing and bad cookery rather than 
insufficient means, and made a plea for 
more cookery in schools, provided the 
classroom work was based upon a visual- 
ization of home conditions prevalent 
among the members of the class. 

Welfare of Domestic Workers Abroad. 
Provisions for improved status of domes- 
tic workers were among the resolutions 
passed by the Fourth International Con- 
ference of Labor and Socialist Women 
in Vienna last July. According to a 
release from the United States Women’s 
Bureau, these included full suffrage 
rights, social and unemployment in- 
surance, regulation of working time, free 
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employment agencies, vocational train- 
ing, and hostels for unemployed. The 
British Central Committee, during 1930, 
is reported to have established special 
centers for domestic training, and a large 
proportion of those trained were placed 
in service at the end of the course. 


NEVADA 


Vocational Conference. The eighth 
annual conference, held at Conference 
Point, Lake Tahoe, Nevada, from 
August 17 to 26 found in attendance all 
vocational homemaking teachers in the 
state. Conference leaders were: Jane 
Hinkley, federal agent for home 
economics education, Washington, D. C.; 
Elsa Sameth, head of physical education 
for girls, University of Nevada; and 
Eloise Davison of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

University of Nevada. Graduates 
teaching in the home economics depart- 
ments of the state this year are: Maude 
Fulstone at Carson City; Lillian Brown, 
Gardnerville; Margaret Griffin, Sparks; 
LaRue Snow, Alamo; Ellen Olsen, Lund; 
Ora Lee, Overton; and Florence Shedd, 
Panaca. 

Sparks. Rose Cologne, for four years 
cooperating critic teacher in the Sparks 
High School, has accepted the position 
of teacher trainer at the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Fireside Circle of Nevada. At the 
annual meeting held on May 1, the 
following officers were elected for 1931- 
1932: president, Pauline Backus, Winne- 
mucca; vice-president, Berlie Ross, secre- 
tary, Thelma King, Battle Mountain; 
treasurer, Anna Louise LaVoy; and state 
adviser, Ruth A. Talboy. 

Nevada Fireside Circle delegates sent 
to the meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Detroit, "June 
22 to 27, were: Lavina Whitney, presi- 
dent for 1930-1931; Anna Louise LaVoy, 
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state treasurer for 1931-1932; Jeanette 
Green; and Thelma Armstrong. Miss 
Talboy accompanied the girls to Detroit. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. The fall meeting was held 
in Laconia on October 16. Ann Beggs 
presided in the absence of Daisy Deane 
Williamson, the president, who was in- 
jured in an automobile accident on the 
way to the meeting. The following 
officers were chosen for the coming year: 
president, Daisy Deane Williamson, 
University of New Hampshire; vice- 
president, Elizabeth Hendry; secretary 
Ella Mack, Concord; treasurer, Lillian 
Hartwell; news gatherer, Ethel L. 
Cowles. It was voted to reduce the dues 
of the Association from $3 to $2 a year, 
and to reduce the state student cub dues 
from $4 to $3 a year. 

Student Clubs. Representatives from 
the student clubs of the state met at 
Laconia on October 16. Under the 
direction of Anna Patterson, state stu- 
dent club adviser, the New Hampshire 
Student Club Association was formed 
and elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, Margaret Levecque, Manchester 
High School; vice-president, Edna 
Zambs; treasurer, Elsie Cate, secretary, 
Madaline Gallant, Nashua High School; 
and corresponding secretary, Vera Ford, 
University of New Hampshire. 

The newly formed organization dis- 
cussed plans for sending a representative 
to the Atlanta meeting next summer and 
decided that the clubs should contribute 
toward a scholarship fund for a foreign 
home economics student. Plans for a 
spring meeting were left in the hands of 
the executive committee. 

University of New Hampshire. The 
home economics department offered 
special summer courses in child psy- 
chology, hygiene, education, home man- 
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agement, clothing selection, and selec- 
tion and furnishing of a home, planned 
primarily for teachers who wish to im- 
prove the quality of their teaching and 
complete degree requirements. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
in Sante Fe early in November; the 
program centered around the theme 


“Newer Developments in Home 
Economics.” 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
state conference of vocational home 
economics teachers was held from 


August 25 to 28 at the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque. Mary Lyle of 
Iowa State College and Jane Hinkley 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education were visiting speakers. 

New Mexico Agricultural College. 
Ruth Ann Lewellan, assistant in foods 
and clothing, studied this summer at 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


NEW YORK 


Conference of City Supervisors. The 
annual conference of city supervisors of 
home economics of New York State was 
held in Syracuse on October 2 and 3, 
under the chairmanship of Marion S. 
Van Liew, chief of the bureau of home 
economics education of the State De- 
partment of Education. At this meet- 
ing, “Publicity” was the main theme, 
although “Methods of Teaching Adults,” 
“Training of Teachers,” “Improvement 
of Teachers in Service,’”’ and ‘‘Courses of 
Study” came in for a share of the dis- 
cussion during the two-day session. 

Rochester. After a year of scholarship 
study, Florence Winchell has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of parent education 
in Rochester, a position sponsored by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting held in 
Bismarck November 5 and 6 in con- 
junction with the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association, the state president, 
Pauline Reynolds, presided. The 
program included the following ad- 
dresses: ‘Newer Developments in Meat 
Cookery and History of the National 
Cooperative Meat Investigation Proj- 
ects” by Inez S. Willson, director of the 
department of home economics, National 
Livestock and Meat Board, Chicago; 
**Home Economics as a Factor in Helping 
Our Girls to Become Worthy Home 
Members” by Eleanor Bryson, Minot 
State Teachers’ College; ‘““The Work of 
the Home Demonstration Agent” by 
Magdaline Hieberg, home demonstration 
agent of Stutsman County; and “Sum- 
mer Projects and Their Supervision” 
by Alice Benedict of Grafton. Round- 
table discussion of ‘Organizing an Adult 
Program to Meet the Needs of a Com- 
munity” was led by Ella Johnson, 
itinerant teacher of adult homemaking. 


Vocational Home Economics. The 
state conference for teachers. of 
vocational home economics was held 


August 31 to September 5 at the State 
College with an enrollment of 80. Dr. 
Esther McGinnis, field worker in child 
development and parental education for 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, conducted three round tables on 
child training and social and family 
relationships. Ronella Spickard, teacher 
trainer at the University of Kentucky, 
led the conferences on “Lesson 
Planning”; and Florence Fallgatter, 
federal agent for home economics educa- 
tion, led the conferences on “Related 
Art and Home Projects.” 

Five new departments have been 
added during 1931-1932 to the approved 
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list of vocational home economics de- 
partments in the public schools of the 
state. These are at Jamestown, New 
England, Minnewaukan, New Rockford, 
and Starkweather and bring the total 
number of schools offering vocational 
home economics to 35. 

State College. Dean Alba Bales spent 
six weeks in England the past summer. 

Constance Leeby, in the research de- 
partment for the past five years, has been 
appointed to fill the position in the foods 
and nutrition department previously 
held by Hazel Thomas. 

The fourth annual Sheep Day was held 
October 7 with an interesting program 
for women arranged by Dean Bales. 
Demonstrations in the selection and care 
of woolens were given by Minnie Ander- 
son, Adelaide Laurie, and Dean Bales. 
A lamb-cutting demonstration was given 
by Dr. P. F. Trowbridge, followed by a 
demonstration in the preparation and 
serving of cuts of lamb and mutton by 
Constance Leeby and Elvira Smith. 

Extension. The homemakers’ clubs 
and 4-H Clubs of the state have been 
assisting in securing and remodeling 
clothing for the families in the drought 
area in the western part of the state. 


OHIO 


Extension Service. In June, Adele 
Kock, assistant state home demonstra- 
tion leader, returned after a year’s leave 
spent ir study at Columbia University. 

Bl.ache Lee, state home demonstra- 
tion leader in Montana, spent a day in 
September visiting the extension work in 
Ohio. 

Most county home demonstration 
agents are helping to can surplus foods 
this winter for use of relief agencies in 
feeding needy families. In October three 
counties reported more than 4,000 jars 
canned, with canning kitchens running 
full force. 
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Thelma Beall, specialist in home man- 
agement, studied at Iowa State College 
for the summer term, giving special 
attention to problems of household 
equipment and economics of the home. 

Fifteen camps for farm women were 
held this summer as a part of the home 
demonstration work. Committees of 
farm women were responsible for the 
programs, which included various activi- 
ties such as campfire and vesper 
programs; games, music, and study of 
beauty in the home; and books and read- 
ings for the family. In every camp there 
was opportunity for rest. 

Miami University. The annual con- 
ference of the vocational home economics 
teachers of Ohio was held at Miami 
University from August 30 to September 
4, Enid W. Lunn, state supervisor, pre- 
siding. The faculty of the teacher- 
training department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Ohio University were also in 
attendance. The first three days were 
devoted to the study of related art under 
Amy M. Swisher, head of the department 
of art education at Miami University. 
Her talks were illustrated with textiles, 
slides, and ceramics, and included a dis- 
cussion of the principles of art as they 
function in the life of the child. Dean 
Ashbaugh gave a greeting of welcome to 
those present, as did Dr. B. O. Skinner, 
state director of education. Dr. Hansen 
of Ohio University, Dr. Sandage of 
Miami University, Mrs. Edna Wolfe of 
Ohio University, and Miss LaGanke of 
Cleveland were among the speakers, and 
interesting exhibits had been arranged to 
strengthen their remarks. 

Miss Hanna attended a conference of 
the different committees of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association in Colum- 
bus on September 26 to discuss methods 
through which vocational opportunities 
for the home economics graduate might 
be created; how home economics could 
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function more largely in communities; 
possible cooperation with the Parent- 
Teacher Association groups; and how the 
Association might be of greater value to 
its members. 

Ohio University. In order to improve 
the quality and service of food in the 
residence halls of the University and to 
establish more efficient teaching in in- 
stitutional management, four new assist- 
ant institutional managers have been 
added to the staff. Lucile Reed from 
Beverly Hills, California, comes to super- 
vise the dining room and kitchen of the 
Men’s Club; and Virginia Urban of 
Cornell University, Beryl Henney of 
South Dakota State College, and 
Kathryn Smith of Elmira College will 
supervise the kitchens and dining rooms 
in the women’s residence halls. 

M. Eunice Snyder of Minneapolis is 
teaching in the home economics nursery 
school, replacing Helen Humphrey, who 
was married last spring. Miss Snyder 
received the M.A. degree in child welfare 
at the University of Minnesota and has 
directed the nursery school at Eliot 
Park Neighborhood House of Minne- 
apolis for the past two years. 

University of Cincinnati. The school 
of household administration was pleased 
to participate in the American Dietetic 
Association convention in Cincinnati 
from October 19 to 21. In general ses- 
sions, Miss Dyer spoke on ‘‘Reducing 
the Labor Turnover of Dietitians” and 
Dr. Arlitt on “Modern Parents’ Atti- 
tudes and Science”; Eleanor Maclay 
served as local chairman of publicity; 
and the department gave a tea for the 
visiting dietitians. 

Through the Spelman grant to this 
college which has just been renewed for 
two years, four fellows selected by the 
National Council of Parent Education 
are studying here this semester: Druzilla 
Kent, Mrs. Beulah Morrow-Oliver, Adele 
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Methner, 
Gordon. 
Home economists may feel encouraged 
over the fact that 91 public school 
teachers have enrolled in Rosamond 
Cook’s class in consumer buying. 

**Emotional Reactions in Early Child- 
hood as Conditioning Treatment” was 
the subject of a talk given by Dr. 
Arlitt at a meeting of the Central States 
Pediatric Society in Cincinnati, 
October 16. 

Katherine Gerstenberger spoke on 
“Teaching Standardization in High 
Schools” at the meeting of the home 
economics section of the Ohio Central 
Teachers Association. 

The home economics section of the 
Ohio Southwestern Association met at 
the University of Cincinnati, October 
30. The speakers were Dr. Faith 
Williams of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, who discussed ‘‘Financing the 
Family Budget”; and Alvin Dodd, vice- 
president of the Kroger Company of 
Cincinnati, who spoke on “Fashions in 
Foods.” A tea was given for the group 
by the Cincinnati Association. 

Ethel Alpert, a freshman, was awarded 


and Mrs. Beryl Bearman 


the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion scholarship. 
Western Reserve University. Marie 


L. Hines has resigned as director of the 
University dining halls to accept the 
position of director of dietetics of the 
University hospitals of Cleveland. 

Dorothy Proud has resigned her posi- 
tion as dietitian of the nurses’ dormitory 
of the University hospitals and has been 
appointed dietitian of Lakeside Hospital 
and Hanna House. 

Lucille McMackin, who has been 
assistant dietitian at the nurses’ dormi- 
tory, has been appointed dietitian. Her 
place has been filled by Cecile Jackson. $ 

Victoria M. Kloss has been relieved of 
part of her work as instructor in the 
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household administration department of 
Flora Stone Mather College and ap- 
pointed director of the University dining 
halls. 

Since the home economics department 
offered courses in the summer session this 
year for the first time, Miss Parker, head 
of the department, remained in Cleve- 
land throughout this session but took a 
short trip to Bermuda and Newfound- 
land after it closed. 

Mrs. Irene Herschler Wolgamot comes 
to the department this year as assistant. 

The cooperation of several outstand- 
ing men and women has been secured for 
the course in cafeteria and tea room 
management now offered through this 
department to students enrolled in Cleve- 
land College. 

Cleveland Public Schools. The fol- 
lowing teachers have resigned from the 
home economics department of the 
Cleveland public schools: Isabel Collins, 
East High; Susannah Wickham, 
Brownell Junior High; Florence Gey, 
Patrick Henry Junior High; Helen Flinn, 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High; 
Genette Wierman, Audubon Junior 
High; Elsa Ernst, Rawlings Junior High; 
and Waldena Allerton, Collinwood Jun- 
ior High. 

Adelaide Laura Van Duzer has been 
appointed secretary of the division of 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
American Home Economics Association 
for the coming year. 

Mary Hemmersbaugh of Lincoln High 
School was home economics editor of the 
Cleveland News during the past summer 
while Mrs. Ruth Merrian Wells, the 
regular editor, was in Europe. 

Carlotta C. Greer of John Hay High 
School was elected vice-chairman of the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics in the National 
Education Association at its meeting in 
Los Angeles in June. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association cooperated in 
the meetings of home economics teachers 
held in eight districts during October and 
November in connection with the Okla- 
homa Education Association. Topics 
discussed included the recent high school 
curriculum study, reference libraries, 
and opportunities for home economics 
departments during the present year. 

White House Conference. The Okla- 
homa White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was called by the 
Governor in the State Capitol for October 
9 and 10, under the direction of the 
Council of Child Development and 
Parent Education. Mrs. George E. 
Calvert, former state supervisor of home 
economics, served as director, and Kate 
S. North, present state supervisor, as 
secretary of the conference. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. Recent appointments to 
the faculty of the school of home eco- 
nomics include: Hazel B. Strahan, who 
comes from a year of advanced study in 
the school of retailing, New York Uni- 
versity; Florence I. Scoular, from study 
at the University of Chicago; and Mary 
Frances Reed, who will have charge of 
some of the nursery school children and 
act as director of the home management 
house. 

The home economics faculty had as 
their guests on October 13, 14, and 15 
the wives of the Oklahoma Realtors, who 
held a state meeting on the campus at 
that time. Special features of the enter- 
tainment and instruction of “Mrs. 
Realtor” included a tour of the campus 
and home economics plant, discussions 
on home management and family rela- 
tionship problems, a luncheon, tea, and 
football game. 

“Old” members of the Home Eco- 
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nomics Club entertained on the evening 
of October 6 at a picnic in honor of all 
new girls in the school of home economics. 

Extension. At a standards of living 
conference held during Farmer’s Week 
for all farm women, the first day’s meet- 
ings were devoted to group discussions of 
“The Family’s Income,” ““The Family’s 
Leisure and Recreation,” ‘Community 
Opportunities and Policies,” “The 
Family’s Home Resources,” ‘Children 
in the Family,” “Clothing for the 
Family,” “The Family’s Food Stand- 
ards,” and “The Family’s House.” On 
the second day at a general session, a 
representative from each group outlined 
recommendations from her section. The 
group on children studied the Children’s 
Charter and two reports from the White 
House Conference. 

Sequoyah County. The farm wom- 
en’s clubs did emergency school lunch 
work in this drought-stricken area last 
year, which impressed the members of the 
twelve county home demonstration clubs 
so much that the clubs made plans this 
fall for canning for the school lunch 
pantry. Each club has canned on the 
average 288 quarts of vegetables to be 
used in hot school lunches. The num- 
ber of jars to be canned was determined 
by the number of children in school. 

Oklahoma College for Women. The 
Child Welfare Research Station, estab- 
lished in 1930, has a research division 
which investigates problems in child 
psychology, nutrition, and health; a 
children’s clinic, where mental tests and 
health examinations are given by psy- 
chologists and the college physician; a 
nursery school which affords laboratory 
practice for other divisions and oppor- 
tunity for observation by parents; and a 
parent education division which offers 
classes in child development for parents 
in training for study group leadership. 
This station has recently acquired the 
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first audiometer in the state and as a 
result, held a special clinic for a group of 
deaf and partially deaf pupils from the 
Jane Brooks School in Oklahoma City. 
The station will later conduct schools for 
parents, both on the campus and at other 
points in the state, and will hold chil- 
dren’s clinics in connection with them. 

University of Oklahoma. Helen H. 
Hamill and Mrs. Frances E. Pendleton 
of the home economics faculty attended 
the summer session of the University of 
Chicago. They represented the Uni- 
versity at the Omicron Nu Conclave and 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meetirgs at Detroit. Zelma 
Patchin, president of the local chapter of 
Omicron Nu for 1931-32, was student 
representative. 

Mrs. Vera I. Moore is on 
studying at Columbia University. 

Hedwig Schaefer, who last year held a 
fellowship from the National Council 
of Parent Education, is now a member of 
the home economics staff, in charge of 
child development and parent education. 
Miss Schaefer is working on a county 
unit study plan and local study group 
plan in cooperation with the state de- 
partment of education and is also plan- 
ning a 16-lesson radio course with the 
extension division. 

Omicron Nu and Oikonomia assisted 
Dr. Helen B. Burton, head of the home 
economics department, at the October 
student tea, the first of a monthly series. 


leave 


ONTARIO 


Ontario Dietetic Association. The 
Association held its first business meeting 
of the year at Christie Street Hospital 
on September 21, at which time plans 
for the coming year were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Unusual enthusiasm has carried 
over from the six successful meetings of 
last year, in spite of the fact that two 
prominent members of the group have 
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moved away. Winifred Downey has 
accepted a position in Bermuda, and 
Mrs. Hilliary (Audrey Willard) is now 
living in Seattle, Washington. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Dean Ava B. 
Milam, who left in July for the Orient, 
writes of a trip to the base of Mt. Asama 
two days before one of its terrific erup- 
tions. On this trip she was accompanied 
by Ruth Gill, an Oregon State graduate 
of 1926 now teaching home economics at 
Canton, China. Miss Milam, who was 
in China in 1922 and 1923, is now using 
her sabbatical leave to give further study 
to the homemaking problems of women 
in the Orient. 

Her itinerary included during the fall 
months Ewha College, Seoul, Korea, and 
Yenching University, Peking; from No- 
vember 10 to December 20, she expected 
to be at Hwa Nau College, Foochow; 
and from December 20 to February 22, 
at Lingan University, Canton. At Hwa 
Nau College she was greeted by May 
Ding, a Chinese teacher who received 
her master’s degree here last June. 

During Dean Milam’s absence, A. 
Grace Johnson, head of the household 
administration department in the school 
of home economics, is acting dean. 

Florence E. Blazier, head of the home 
economics education department, has 
returned from a sabbatical year spent in 
study for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Minnesota, 
where she worked under Clara Brown. 

On leave studying are Agnes Kolshorn, 
assistant professor of foods and nutrition, 
at the University of Chicago; and Mrs. 
Vera Haskell Brandon, member of the 
nursery school staff, at the University 
of Iowa. The latter was granted a 
fellowship through the National Council 
of Parent Education and is continuing 
work toward a doctor’s degree. 
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During the summer Gertrude Strick- 
land of the clothing, textiles, and related 
arts staff studied at the Denton (Texas) 
College of Industrial Arts; and Anna 
Price of the same department taught at 
the University of Wyoming. 

Ruth Douglas, who received her 
master’s degree from the department of 
foods and nutrition last June, is assistant 
in the department of chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Frances Kelly, instructor last year in 
household administration, is now teach- 
ing in Utah Agricultural College. 

Edith Carse, former instructor in 
household administration, worked for 
the Delineator Testing Institute during 
the summer and she has recently joined 
the home economics staff at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Extension Service. Courses of par- 
ticular value to home economists in the 
extension service were offered as a feature 
of the summer session at Oregon State 
College. They dealt especially with 
home management and attracted women 
from Washington, California, Idaho, 
Arizona, British Columbia, and Oregon. 
Next summer similarly planned exten- 
sion courses will feature foods and 
nutrition. 

Claribel Nye, state leader of home 
economics extension, returned to Cornell 
University to teach during the summer 
session after having taught for three 
weeks in Corvallis. 

Mrs. Zelta Feike Rodenwold, extension 
economist in home management, re- 
ceived a summer grant from the National 
Council of Parent Education and studied 
the correlation of home management with 
child guidance at Cornell University. 

State Vocational Conference. The 
annual state conference of homemaking 
teachers was held at Corvallis, June 11 
to 19. Forty-seven teachers, represent- 
ing seven western states, attended. 
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Under the leadership of Jane Hinkley 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the group discussed ‘“The 
Use of Problems in Teaching Home- 
making.”’ A 22-page report of these dis- 
cussions, compiled by Frances M. 
Wright, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, is available at the 
office of the State Board for Vocational 
Education, Salem. 

Vocational Teacher Training. The 
home economics teacher-training pro- 
gram of Oregon State College has been 
expanded to include training in the 
supervision of home projects of high 
school students and in the teaching of 
adult classes. Transportation of college 
seniors for home visiting is provided by 
the local school district. Mrs. Ruth M. 
Forest, an Oregon State graduate of 1929, 
has been appointed fourth member of 
the teacher-training staff. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the last executive committee 
meeting, it was decided to prepare three 
home economics news-letters during the 
current school year. The first of these 
was planned for distribution sometime 
during November. The news items will 
be submitted to the officers and editing 
will be done at headquarters, at Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Central Convention District. A joint 
meeting with the home economics section 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association was held in Lock Haven, 
October 2, the chairman, Beatrice Geary 
of Mansfield presiding. Officers for the 
following year were elected: president, 
Louise Turner of Pennsylvania State 
College, and secretary, Maude Floruss of 
Lock Haven. Mrs. Anna L. Burdick 


of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education gave a very interesting talk 
on vocational guidance. 
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State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Department has moved into 
the fine new Education Building, the 
third of a series of four buildings to be 
included in the state capitol group. The 
home economics division offices are in 
room 465 on the fourth floor. 

An interesting food conservation pro- 
ject has been undertaken by the State 
Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with unemployment com- 
mittees throughout the state. The plan 
involves the conservation of all excess 
fruits and vegetables and recommenda- 
tions to all teachers of home economics of 
a definite food preservation unit. Re- 
ports received indicate a fine response. 

Columbia County. At the annual 
Columbia County Fair, September 29 
to October 3, two types of judging contests 
were conducted for the girls. They were 
“coat” judging and the judging of the 
most suitably dressed school girl. The 
four oldest vocational schools of the 
county each sent the girl they considered 
to be the most suitably dressed to repre- 
sent their school. All vocational schools 
in the county were privileged to send a 
judging team. This sort of contest not 
only helps to develop the right attitude 
and judgment for the school-girl costume 
but also develops a wholesome spirit of 
competition between schools. 

The Columbia County home economics 
teachers, who for several years have been 
holding an organized group meeting 
every other month, have decided this 
year to devote their meeting periods to 
planning several units of study which will 
help meet the immediate needs of those 
in the group. Family problems and 
applied art in the home were the sug- 
gested units, and it was agreed to invite 
any one in the county who is especially 
interested in either of the above units to 
present her ideas and opinions to the 


group. 
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Mansfield State Teachers College. 
The freshman enrollment in the home 
economics department is this year larger 
than ever before. In the senior class 
there is an interesting new member, a 
Porto Rican who has had three years of 
work at the University of Porto Rico, 
studied last summer at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and has come to 
Mansfield this fall to complete her bac- 


calaureate work in home economics 
education. 
Lu M. Hartman, director of home 


economics, and Sadie M. Smith, head of 
the clothing department, attended the 
National Education Association meetings 
in Los Angeles in June. 

The senior class in child development 
starts the second year of observation of 
children of the preschool age. One 
afternoon each week the kindergarten 
building and equipment are available for 
the play school. During a designated 
time, each student shares with the in- 
structor the responsibility for the after- 
noon’s play time. The experience has 
been valuable to the students, enjoyed 
by the children, and appreciated by their 
parents. 

Mansfield Public Schools. A voca- 
tional home economics department has 
been organized at the senior high school 
this fall under the George-Reed act and 
cooperates with the State Teachers Col- 
lege home economics department in the 
training of teachers. Beatrice J. Geary 
is in charge of the department. 

Philadelphia. In September, 11 
senior, junior, and vocational school 
home economics departments canned 
5,193 quarts of fruit for the community 
food conservation committee. This food 
will be given to needy school families 
during the winter. The home economics 
division of the Philadelphia public 
schools also actively cooperates with 
local social agencies. Last year there 
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were 5,252 garments made for the Red 
Cross. 

When July 1 arrived, the Philadelphia 
Home Economics Association had 251 
paid memberships. The new year is 
starting well. 

The Philadelphia Association student 
scholarship fund has now reached $4,700. 
The interest of this fund pays the tuition 
of one home economics student in one of 
the local institutions of higher education. 

Reading. A very worth-while home 
project in the field of home economics has 
been reported by Anna Jane Bowen, a 
junior in the senior high school at Read- 
ing. Her project, which was carried on 
during the three summer months, in- 
cluded the management of her home and 
caring for the family, consisting of her 
father, invalid mother, and a five- 
months-old baby. During this time she 
took entire care of the baby and, in 
addition, had the full responsibility of 
the planning and preparation of meals 
and the care and cleaning of the house. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Constant use of the loan fund 
for home economics teachers, established 
by this Association in 1929-30, has led to 
plans to increase the fund both this year 
and next. The fund supplies money 
without interest to certain home 
economics teachers for study at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico during summer 
sessions or a semester’s leave. There 
has also been established a state loan 
fund to be used by teachers of home 
economics for graduate study. Berta 
Cabanillas made use of this fund this 
summer for her work at the University 
of Chicago. 

Sofia Brenes, formerly vice-president 
of the Association, visited the Island 
during September. Miss Brenes, who has 
been studying for the past two years at Co- 
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lumbia University, is the second Porto 
Rican girl to obtain a master’s degree in 
home economics. Miss Orcasitas, presi- 
dent of the Association, was the first; 
and Miss Cabanillas, former vice-presi- 
dent, spent the spring and summer 
quarters working toward her master’s 
degree at the University of Chicago, 
majoring in institutional home eco- 
nomics. She has returned to work on 
her thesis entitled ““A Study of Com- 
mercial Bread-Making in Porto Rico,” 
but plans to spend the summer and 
autumn of 1932 at the University of 
Chicago completing this work. 

Department of Education. The con- 
tract method of teaching is being used in 
all the courses in the schools of the 14 
cities of the Isiand, where it was intro- 
duced in 1930-31. The home economics 
work in these municipalitie:. representing 
as they do different sections of the Island 
and schools having teachers of different 
academic and professional training, is 
under the Island supervisor of home 
economics, Margaret Fix, who reports 
that the work was very satisfactory last 
year. 

The home economics work of 16 
private schools was accredited by the 
Department of Education in 1930-31, 
and it is expected that the number will 
be increased this year. These schools 
are doing much to relieve the burden 
placed on the department. 

The home economics classes of the 
different municipalities are taking an 
active part in the school lunch rooms. 
The eighth-grade girls are divided into 
groups, some one of which reports for 
lunch room duty daily. Their duties are 


to introduce and promote health habits 
and table etiquette and to see that the 
children are well served and have plenty 
of food. The home economics instruc- 
tors plan the menus, make the market- 
ing lists, and see that the lunch rooms 
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and kitchens are clean and orderly and 
that the food is properly prepared and 
served. 

University of Porto Rico. The home 
economics enrollment advanced over one 
hundred per cent this semester, due in 
part to two important movements, first, 
the possibilities offered to instructors in 
this field by the extension of the Smith- 
Hughes Act to Porto Rico; and second, 
the establishment of many new rural 
units through the activity of Governor 
Roosevelt and Dr. José Padin, com- 
missioner of education, which in turn 
led to the installation at the University 
of a two-year curriculum for the training 
of rural home economics teachers. 

Rosa M. Torres of the home economics 
staff is a member of the Better Homes 
Committee which plans to publish soon 
a booklet of typical “‘better homes” in 
Porto Rico. 

The “welcome party” held for home 
economics in the summer session in the 
girls’ gymnasium with Miss Torres and 
her dietetics class acting as hostesses, in- 
cluded a program of music, song, and 
solo dancing; an address of welcome by 
Miss Torres, in which she told of the 
work of the home economics department 
during the year and read a letter from 
Miss Cabanillas, describing her work and 
life at the University of Chicago. Miss 
Willsey spoke briefly of a recent vacation 
trip through the Panama Canal and 
along the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. She explained the significance 
of a piece of Egyptian embroidery and 
an Indian block print purchased at a 
Hindu shop in Panama City and pre- 
sented by her to the University. 

Edith Carson of Camden, New Jersey, 
enrolled during the summer session, has 
the distinction of being the only Con- 
tinental enrolled in the course in Porto 
Rican pillow lace who remained through 
the course. As a rule, by the time the 
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third pattern is attacked, if not before, 
a “drop slip” is handed in. One Con- 
tinental with a master’s degree said, 
after the second pattern, that the place 
for pillow lace was in the doctorate. 
Miss Carson completed with credit all 
patterns of the first course. 

Student Clubs. The University Club 
had its welcome party for the freshmen 
early in September. When they arrived 
at the assembly hall they found the 
chairs in groups, each with a standard 
bearing the name of one of the 24 high 
schools of the Island. During the 15 
minutes that the party was assembling, 
the freshmen had a chance to become 
acquainted with former graduates of their 
high school, as well as to renew old ac- 
quaintances. On taking charge of the 
meeting, the president, Estrella Moll, 
welcomed the newcomers and allotted 
five minutes for the preparation of a 
“stunt” by each high school group. 
They responded to roll call by giving 
favorite school songs and cheers. The 
juniors then served refreshments, after 
which came a half-hour of dancing. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


University of South Dakota. Mary 
Margaret Shaw, head of the home 
economics department, is on leave for the 
first semester to study at Columbia 
University. Her classes are being taught 
by Myrna Holman, M.S., from Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

The household crafts class, under the 
direction of Mrs. Edith Abell, is sponsor- 
ing an exhibit of personal work by towns- 
women and students. A revival of in- 
terest in homemade rugs, patchwork 
quilts, embroidery, weaving, and other 
worth-while home crafts is the aim of this 
exhibit, upon which subject the class 
presented a program to the Sioux Falls 
History Club last spring. The historical 
interest of various home crafts was em- 
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phasized at that time by a display of 
both antique and modern examples of 
quilts, hooked rugs, homemade candles, 
laces, and embroideries. 

The lunch room at the new Union 
Building is in charge of two students in 
institutional home economics: Agnes 
Satter, senior, and Virginia Pier, junior. 

The Home Economics Club girls 
served lunch to the University freshmen 
on their visit to the department during 
the tour of the campus freshman week. 

The class in interior decoration has 
recently enjoyed a field trip of unusual 
interest and benefit. A number of local 
homes were thrown open for inspection 
and study, thus giving real home sur- 
roundings as a basis of instruction. Fol- 
lowing the trip, Jean Moss, an interior 
decorator from a neighboring city de- 
partment store, lectured to the class and 
displayed new materials for curtains, 
walls, and floors. 

The senior clothing class has for several 
years made over old garments for needy 
school children and has always found it 
to be an interesting problem. 

The Home Economics Club enter- 
tained its new members early in the fall 
with a plate supper at the home manage- 
ment cottage. 

The club calendar, which proved so 
popular last year, has a new cover 
design—a block print showing the home 
management cottage. The design was 
made by Dorothy Risk, a new member 
this year. 

Officers of the club are: President, 
Agnes Satter; vice-president, Marjorie 
Stickney; secretary, Gladys Hansen; 
treasurer, Grace Olson; sponsor, Delia 
Garrett of the teacher-training depart- 
ment. 

This year for the first time a second- 
year course in home economics is offered 
for the University high school. There 
are 7 girls enrolled and more who wished 
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to take the course, but could not because 
of conflicting schedules. The teacher- 
training department has charge of the 
University high school work in home 
economics. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Schedule of meetings for the 
year follows: East Tennessee, October 29 
and 30, 1931; West Tennessee, November 
20 and 21, 1931; and state meeting, 
March 25, 1932. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The College has opened a practice home 
which was furnished by Nashville mer- 
chants, several of whom made generous 
gifts. 

The Home Economics Club had two 
student delegates at the Detroit meeting. 

University of Tennessee. Dr. Florence 
L. McLeod has come to the University 
from Columbia University to take charge 
of the work in nutrition and food chem- 
istry. Louise Henderson has come from 
the Washington, D. C., Child Research 
Center to take charge of the nursery 
school. 

Summer school enrollment surpassed 
all expectations. Two hundred eighty 
students, more than half of whom were 
graduates, were enrolled for the first 
term; and 140, about half of whom were 
graduates, were enrolled for the second 
term. Registration for the next year in 
our home management houses is so heavy 
that all places are now assigned. 

New developments in the school of 
home economics are: late afternoon 
graduate work for city and county teach- 
ers; a home economics cottage in process 
of construction at our chief teacher 
training center, Young High School, a 
typical county consolidated high school; 
student teaching in adult education; a 
course in family relationships to be 
offered by Dr. Ella Day, head of the child 
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development division of the school, for 
the first time during the winter session, 
as well as parent education work in the 
city and county also offered for the first 
time. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first meeting of the year was 
held in Burlington on October 9 in con- 
nection with the state teachers’ conven- 
tion. The morning session was devoted 
to reports by several home economics 
teachers of projects undertaken and 
methods used in their classes. Helen 
Wilson of Brandon discussed the problem 
of “Teaching Clothing so that Students 
Will Improve Their Personal Appear- 
ance”; Mary Pillsbury of Bellows Falls 
discussed “Teaching a Unit in Child 
Care and Training.” She gave a most 
interesting account of observations of 
children made by high school students. 
Gladys Miner of Barton discussed “‘Help- 
ful Devices to Use in Teaching,” em- 
phasizing interesting approaches to home 
economics units. In the afternoon, Mrs. 
Elsie K. Chamberlain, director of the 
Chamberlain School of Everyday Art 
in Boston, spoke on “Interior Decora- 
tion.” 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Gladys Miner, Barton; first 
vice-president, Edith Pritchard, Ludlow; 
second vice-president, Mary Pillsbury, 
Bellows Falls; third vice-president, Jean 
Rentin, North Bennington; secretary- 
treasurer, Dorothy Smith, Montpelier. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence. The vocational home economics 
teachers met to discuss the problem of the 
best method to use for developing mana- 
gerial ability in home economics students 
through making them assume respon- 
sibility in solving classroom problems. 
Edna Amidon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education led the discussion. 
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VIRGINIA 


State Board of Education. Through the 
cooperation of the Board and Harrison- 
burg State Teachers College, the latter 
offered to home economics teachers this 
summer a special six weeks’ course in 
organization and methods. Sixty teach- 
ers, most of them already holding bach- 
elor’s degrees, enrolled for the work, 
which included the following units: 
family and community relationships, 
under Mrs. Adele R. Blackwell of the 
college staff; teaching on the cottage plan 
and teaching by home projects, under 
Mrs. Helen Hopper; and organization 
of the county unit in clothing for high 
school girls, under Mrs. Rosa Loving. 

A conference of teachers expecting to 
conduct classes in home economics for 
adults was held at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, July 27 and 28 by 
the state supervisors of vocational educa- 
tion. Marie White of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education led the con- 
ference, at which plans were made for 
organization and conduct of classes. 

Julia Robertson, home economics 
teacher trainer at Harrisonburg, was one 
of the group who took the summer course 
in conference procedure taught at the 
University of Tennessee by Florence 
Fallgatter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Martha Creighton, assistant state 
supervisor, Sallie B. Harrison, district 
supervisor, and Frances Houck, critic 
teacher at Harrisonburg High School, 
took graduate work this summer at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Mrs. Helen Hopper, Mrs. Rosa Loving, 
and Sallie B. Harrison have been ap- 
pointed district supervisors of vocational 
home economics. They were selected on 
the basis of successful records as home 
economics teachers in the schools of 
Virginia. Mrs. Hopper and Miss Harri- 
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son are graduates in home economics of 
the College of William and Mary, and 
Mrs. Loving is a graduate in home eco- 
nomics of Harrisonburg State Teachers 
College. 

Agricultural Experiment Station. A 
family living and farm management 
study of nearly 350 farms and homes is 
being made in one of the mountain 
counties of southwest Virginia by the 
departments of home economics and of 
agricultural economics of this station in 
cooperation with the Bureaus of Home 
Economics and Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This cooperation has made it possible to 
secure a much greater amount of informa- 
tion than would have been possible by 
either group working separately. Dr. 
Faith Williams, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Ilena M. Bailey, Virginia 
Experiment Station, are in charge of the 
family living project. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee. Sister Mary Albert, 
professor of home economics at Mount 
Mary College, attended Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, during the 
summer session. 

Stout Institute. Mildred Lawton is 
resident instructor at the home manage- 
ment house this year. Miss Lawton has 
recently been resident supervisor of the 
Ellen Richards Home Management 
House at Iowa State College. 

Claire Wangen, consulting nurse, re- 
signed in June to complete the require- 
ments for the bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Washington. The vacancy 
has been filled by the appointment of 
Elizabeth Evenson. 

Bernice Reynolds was placed in charge 
of physical education for women stu- 
dents at the beginning of the fall semester. 

The home management house baby, 
Betty Lou, is five months old, and has 
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already become a popular member of this 
family group. The child was placed at 
the Institute under the direction of the 
Norwegian Charities. 

Clarysse Ness and Lorraine Litchfield, 
two seniors, were sent by the student 
group to the American Home Economics 
Association meeting in Detroit. 

Rosamond Cook, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Mary Beeman, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, and Mrs. Catherine Greibel, 
New York City, were visiting instructors 
during the past summer session. 

Dean Michaels and the Misses Jeter, 
Ganz, Buchanan, Price, and Cruise of the 
home economics division attended the 
State Home Economics Association meet- 
ing held in Milwaukee November 4 to 
7, and Miss Jeter appeared on the 
program of the clothing section. Mrs. 
Houston of the parental education de- 
partment attended the Chicago con- 
ference on parental education in October. 

Lucille Miler, a senior, is taking work 
at Merrill-Palmer this year. 

WYOMING 

State Department for Vocational Edu- 
cation. The annual state conference for 
vocational home economics teachers at 
Laramie, August 24 to 28, was devoted 


to the interpretation of a survey of 
schools in the state. Beulah I. Coon of 


the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, guided the interpretation and pre- 
liminary work on a new state course of 
study. 

To promote greater interest in home 
economics clubs in the secondary schools 
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of the state, the Home Economics Club 
Committee at the state conference for 
vocational teachers recommended that 
a club exchange be attempted the coming 
year. Copies of the reports from all the 
clubs are to be compiled into a monthly 
pamphlet which will be mailed to all, the 
task of compiling and mailing being 
assigned to a different club each month. 

Extension Service. A demonstration 
on selection of house frocks, followed by 
a style revue and discussion of appro- 
priate line and color for the individual, 
was held in each of 17 counties under the 
direction of Bernice Forest, extension 
specialist in clothing. Following this, 
each county held a contest in making 
house dresses, which closed with a style 
revue where each woman wore a frock 
modeled by herself and had it judged for 
appropriateness, becomingness, fit, and 
time and cost of making. 

The average time and money spent in 
making work dresses were 4 hours and 40 
minutes and 85 cents; dresses for leisure 
use averaged 6 hours and 12 minutes and 
$1.23. As a continuation project, some 
of the women in each community are 
comparing the wearing qualities of ready- 
made and homemade frocks. Six hun- 
dred and eleven Wyoming housewives 
discovered that work seemed easier in 
the home, and the family made happier, 
when they themselves were attractively 
dressed for their work. 

University of Wyoming. Marita Mon- 
roe has returned from a year of study to 
her position as assistant dietetian and 
instructor in institutional management. 
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of Miss Coffin’s death in June, 1930. 
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diet therapy as her special field. The study here reported was done with J. L. Sr. 
Joun, state chemist and head of the division of chemistry at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Pullman, who holds advanced degrees from Purdue and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and whose research has been largely in the field of foods and 
nutrition. 
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Treatment of Behavior 
Following Encephalitis, 779 
Trott and His Little Sister, 884 
Twenty-Four Views of Marriage, 176 
Ultra-Violet and Other Rays, 670 
Vitamins, 568 
White House Conference, 1930, 571 
Women in Gainful Occupations, 1870 
to 1920, 283 
Yankee Notions, 375 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1931, 885 
Your House, 670 
Your Son and Mine, 1161 
Botulism and Home Canning (ed.), 559 
BRADFORD, Mrs. Hucu. The Parent- 
Teacher Association and the Home 
Economics Teacher, 535; 607 
BRAITHWAITE, KATHERINE E. Ninth- 
Grade Foods Classes on the Long 
and Short Periods, 754; 812 
Bronson, Barnard S. Nutrition and 
Food Chemistry (book rev’d), 281 
BROOKOVER, MARIAN E. (and MARTHA 
S. PirtMAn). Economy of Cabbage, 
Carrots, and Spinach as Affected by 
Type of Market, Season, and 
Method of Cooking with Special 
Reference to Calcium and Phos- 
phorus, 874; 906 
BROWNE, Srpyt. Making a Textile Col- 
lection, 724; 811 
BrucHER, Orca. Nutrition, 935 
Budgets and Accounts: Case Studies of 
Two Well-to-do Families in Califor- 
nia, 441; An Eighth-Grade Unit in 
the Use of Money, 347; The Home- 
making Department Budget, 1021; 
Household Finances in Junior High 
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School, 350; Toward a Theory of 
Family Finance, 325 

BuRGEss, ALINE. Home Economics in 
an Albanian School, 532; 607 

“Buy Intelligently” (ed.), 1039 


C 


Cabbage: Economy of Cabbage, Carrots, 
and Spinach as Affected by Type of 
Market, Season, and Method of 
Cooking with Special Reference to 
Calcium and Phosphorus, 874 

Cafeteria Patent, The Weston, 828 

Cafeteria and Tea-Room Course and 
the Nursery School, A Cooperative 
Program between a, 943 

Cage, Waterer, and Feed Cup for Ex- 
perimental Rats, 45 


CALVIN, HENRIETTA W. (and JANE 
STeErnROocK). Philadelphia Trade 
Classes in Home Economics, 637; 
713 

““Canners’ Bill” and the Consumer (ed.), 
59 

CANON, HELEN. The Cost of Food, 251; 
324 


Caring for Little Children in a Home- 
making Class, 1016 

Carrots: Economy of Cabbage, Carrots, 
and Spinach as Affected by Type of 
Market, Season, and Method of 
Cooking with Special Reference to 
Calcium and Phosphorus, 874 

CaRTER, DEANE G. Farm Housing in 
Arkansas, 616; 713 

Case Studies of Two Well-to-Do Families 
in California, 441 

CASTEEN, Marie. The New Science of 
Cookery in Hutels, 956 

CaTLIN, SARAH  AFFIA. 
Coffin School, 1127; 1198 

Change of Address (ed.), 768 

Character Education in the Home Eco- 
nomics Program (ed.), 151 

Charity: Organized Charity through the 
Club or Classroom (ed.), 257 


Nantucket 
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Child Care and Development in the 
Extension Program (ed.), 362 

Child Care among High School Girls, 
1019 

Child Care, Some Practical Applications 
of a Course in, 942 

Child Development in Elementary, 
Junior, and Senior High Schools, 941 

Child Development and Parental Edu- 
cation: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
75, 177, 285, 377, 474, 572, 673, 782, 
886, 1057, 1162; Advantages to 
Parents of a Course in Child Care, 
944; Aims in Parent Education, 549; 
Babies and Apartment Houses 
(ed.), 767; Child Development in 
Elementary, Junior, and Senior 
High Schools, 941; Comparison of 
Children in the Home Management 
House and in a Normal Home 
Situation, 751; Eskimo Toys, 355; 
Functions of a Division on Child 
Development and Family Relation- 
ships, 929; High School Courses in 
Child Care and Pre-parental Educa- 
tion, 132; Home Economics and 
Parent-Teacher Associations (ed.), 
150; Home Management in Relation 
to Child Development, 528; How 
Can Home Economics More Effec- 
tively Cooperate with the Parent 
Education Program, 940; Oppor- 
tunities Offered for Parent Educa- 
tion Today, 939; The Parent- 
Teacher Program in Parent Edu- 
cation (ed.), 149; The Public School 
and Parental Education, 858; Pupil 
Freedom with Responsibility (ed.), 
865; Training Leaders for Ex- 
tension Groups in Child Guidance, 
749 

Children’s Book Week (ed.), 1037 

Children’s Charter (ed.), 147 

Christmas Seals and Science, 1128 

CuristopH, Lucite. The Sixty-Minute 
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Clark, Evans. Financing the Consumer 
(book rev’d), 374 

Cleanliness Institute: The Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher and School Hand- 
washing, 1023 

CLOONAN, Mary. Occupational Oppor- 
tunities and Guidance for Girls in 
Rochester, 627; 713 

Clothing: (See Textiles and Clothing.) 

Coffee: The Effect of Coffee upon the 
Basal Metabolism of Young Women, 
769 

CorrMAN, STELLA V. Homemaking 
Activities for “Different” Children, 
737; Sil 

Co.es, Jessre V. The Use of Standardi- 
zation by Consumers in Buying, 932 

Collecting Historic Textiles, 15 

College Dining Halls, A Comparison of 
Total Food Costs in, 757 

College Training for Commercial Food 
Work, 631 

College Training of Girls for Restaurant 
Business, 955 

Colorimetric Iron Method for Biological 
Materials, 776 

Columbia, The New College for Teachers 
at (ed.), 1145. 

Comps, Lovutse [Reporter]. Study of 
Trends of Satisfaction in Lives of 
Special Class Girls and Boys, 947 

Commercial Food Work, College Train- 
ing for, 631 

Comparison of Children in the Home 
Management House and in a Nor- 
mal Home Situation, 751 

Comparison of Total Food Costs in 
College Dining Halls, 757 

Composition of Rabbit Meat, 1149 

Condensed Milk, Evaporated Milk and 
Sweetened (ed.), 870 

Cone, CLARA LEE. Home Economics 
for the Handicapped Child, 945; A 
Study of Home Economics in the 
Training of Handicapped Children, 
732; 811 
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Conference on Employer-Employee Re- 
lationships in the Home, 640 
Conference on the Tourist Business in 
Vermont Homes, 41 

ConneR, R. M. A Laboratory Seal of 
Approval for a Gas Range, 124; 212 

Conservation of Time, Money, and 
Energy in Home Laundry Work in 
England, 253; 559 

Construction of Stage 
Clothing Classes, 142 

Consumer Problems: Advertising, 953; 
“Buy Intelligently” (ed.), 1039; 
The “‘Canners’ Bill” and the Con- 
sumer (ed.), 59; Distribution and 
the Home Economist (ed.), 972; 
Durability or Novelty, 872; Food 
Supplies and Consumers’ Habits, 
1103; The Home in Relation to 
Trade and Industry, 1110; House- 
hold Purchasing in Home Economics 
Classes, 364; How Silk Dresses 
Wear, 938; The Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act, 248; Techni- 
cal Standards for Consumer Goods— 
a “Five-Year Plan’’?, 1095; The Use 
of Standardization by Consumers in 
Buying, 932. (See also Standardiza- 
tion.) 

Contract Plan, 842 

Contributors: 115, 212, 323, 409, 515, 

607, 713, 811, 905, 1093, 1197 

Controlled Humidity Room for Testing 
Textiles, 662 

Cook, Rosamonp C. Money Manage- 
ment and the Home Economics 
Curriculum, 333; 409 

Cooke, GERALDINE E. (and PAULINE 
Berry Mack). How Silk Dresses 
Wear, 938 

Cookies, Loss of Vitamin A during the 
Baking of Thin Butter, 366 

Cooking of Food with Heat Generated 
by the Resistance of fhe Food to the 
Passage of an Alternating Electric 
Current, 1050 


Costumes in 
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Cooking and Sewing for Blind Students, 
740 

Cooperation in the Home Economics 
Department at Rochester, 544 

Cooperation, Speaking of (ed.), 557 

Cooperative Program between a Cafe- 
teria and Tea-Room Course and the 
Nursery School, 943 

Coordinating the Special Methods 
Course for Student Teachers with 
Observation and Teaching, 445 

CoRNEHL, BERNICE (and VE Nona W. 
SWARTZ). Speed and Efficiency of 
Oven Utensils, 464; 516 

Cost of Food, 251 

Cost of Gas and Electricity for Cooking, 
Further Data on the, 67 

Costumes: The Construction of Stage 
Costumes in Clothing Classes, 142 

Cotton, A Modified Method for Deter- 
mining the Tendering of, 62 

Covet, Lutu C. A Cooperative Pro- 
gram between a Cafeteria and Tea- 


Room Course and the Nursery 
School, 943 
Craic, HAzEL THompson. Home Eco- 


nomics for the Deaf, 742; 811 

CRANOR, KATHERINE TAYLOR. The Use 
of the Problem Method in College 
Clothing Classes, 438; 515 

CREMEANS, Lota M. Eskimo Toys, 
355; Homes of Eskimos on St. Law- 
rence Island, 129; 212 

CurRRAN, Emity. How a Public School 
Helped Children to Like Vegetables, 
138; 212 


D 


DAHNKE, Mary. Advertising, 953 

Dalton Plan in a Freshman Clothing 
Course, 837 

Davies, Esther S. (ed.), 970 

Davis, FRANcES C. Measurement of 
Home Atmosphere, 931 

Day, Paut L. Vitamin G in Beef and 
Veal, 657; 714 
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Denny, Grace G. Collecting Historic 
Textiles, 15; 115 

Denver, International Education Meet- 
ings in (ed.), 760 

Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics (eds.), 55, 456, 
655, 768, 968 

Designer, Development of the American, 
423 

Determining Needs of Rural Home- 
makers and Girls as a Basis for Plan- 
ning the Extensivn Program, 948 

Detroit, Books about (ed.), 449 

Detroit Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association (eds.), 54, 
255, 359, 448 449, 554, 768, 963, 
964, 965, 966 

Detroit Public Schools, 945 

Development of the American Designer, 
423 

Dietitians in the Federal Service, the 
Proposed Reclassification of, 551 

Dinner for Three, 353 

Distribution and the Home Economist 
(ed.), 972 

Domestic Service, Training for (ed.), 651 

DoNnELSON, Eva, ef al. Simple Methods 
for Metabolic Balance Studies and 
Their Interpretation, 267; 324 


“Doneness”: Penetrometer Measure- 
ments of “Doneness” in Cooked 
Vegetables, 565 

Douciass, Ear, ef al. A Cage, 


Waterer, and Feed Cup for Experi- 
mental Rats, 45; 116 

DRESSLAR, MARTHA E. (and Ruts A. 
PotTer). Further Data on the 
Cost of Gas and Electricity for 
Cooking, 67; 116 

Dunn, Maup Witson. Family Adjust- 
ments: A Course for Senior High 
School Boys, 9; 115 

Durability or Novelty? (ed.), 872 

Dyer, ELizABETH. Vocational Possi- 


bilities for the Home Economist, 
623; 713 
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EAGER, RutH. Some Practical Applica- 
tions of a Course in Child Care, 942 

Economic and Social Problems of the 
Home; Abstracts from Periodicals, 
182, 382, 678, 1062; Case Studies of 
Two Well-to-Do Families in Cali- 
fornia, 441; An Eighth-Grade Unit 
in the Use of Money, 347; Household 
Finances in Junior High School, 
350; Managing the Money in Suc- 
cessful Families, 1; Methods Used 
in Studying the Cash Contributions 
of Farm Homemakers to the Family 
Income, 959; Methods Used in 
Studying Money Contributions of 
Farm Women to the Family Income, 
957; Money Management and the 
Home Economics Curriculum, 333; 
The Réle of Household Production 
in National Economy, 822; AStudy 
of the Frequency of Paid Work Done 
by the Rural Rhode Island Home- 
maker, and Some of Its Effects upon 
Herself and Her Home, 960; Toward 
a Theory of Family Finance, 325; 
The Wage-earning Homemaker and 
the Family Income, 998 

Economics Courses for Home Economics 
Students (ed.), 265 

Economy of Cabbage, Carrots, and 
Spinach as Affected by Type of 
Market, Season,and Method of Cook- 
ing with Special Reference to Cal- 
cium and Phosphorus, 874 

Educating for Parenthood, 136 

Education for Children with Different 
Handicaps (ed.), 762 

Education for Home and Family Life: 
Elementary and Secondary School 
Education for Home and Family 
Life, 229; Some Aspects of Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Life, 
213; Some Things to Know before 
Marriage, 833; Training Leaders for 
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Education in Relation to Home and 
Family Life, 411 

Education for Home Living in Schools 
below the College Level, 930 

Education: (See Home Economics 
Education.) 

Epwarps, ALIcE L. 
tion, 853; 906 

Effect of Coffee upon the Basal Metabo- 
lism of Young Women, 769 

Effect of Feeding Sorghum and Sugar- 
Cane Syrups on Nutritional Anemia, 
273 

Egg White, Angel Food Cake from the 
Thick and Thin Portions of, 1151 

EHLERS, MABELLE S. The Weston 
Cafeteria Patent, 828; 905 

Eighth-Grade Unit in the Use of Money, 
347 

Electric Cleaners, Rating Chart for, 642 

Electric Ranges, Thermal Efficiency of 
Surface Units in, 459 

Electricity for Cooking, Further Data on 
the Cost of Gas and, 67 

Elementary and Secondary School Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Life, 
229 


Radio in Educa- 


E.uiotr, Essre L. Types of Home 
Economics Courses for Boys in Los 
Angeles, 1118; 1197 

Evuiott, Lucy AIKEN. Light House- 
keeping among College Students, 
1130; 1198 

Extmguist, Rutu. A Modified Method 
for Determining the Tendering of 
Cotton, 62; 116 

Emergency Food Work, A High School 
Home Economics Department Co- 
operates in, 345 

Employer-Employee Relationships in 
the Home, Conference on, 640 

Employment Crisis and the 
Economists (ed.), 56 

Employment Crisis, Thrift Week and the 

(ed.), 57 


Home 


Eskimo Toys, 355 
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Eskimos on St. Lawrence Island, Homes 
of, 129 

Essentials of Living, 434 

Evaporated Milk and Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk (ed.), 870 

Extension: Child Care and Development 
in the Extension Program (ed.), 
362; Conference on the Tourist 
Business in Vermont Homes, 41; 
Determining Needs of Rural Home- 
makers and Girls as a Basis for 
Planning the Extension Program, 
948; Home Management in Exten- 
sion Work; 635; A Philosophy of 
Program Planning, 949; The Possi- 
ble Contribution of Extension to a 
Research Program in Home Eco- 
nomics, 951; Principles of Education 
Involved in Extension Work, 950; 
Radio and Home Economics Exten- 
sion, 849; Training Leaders for 
Extension Groups in Child Guid- 
ance, 749 


F 


Family Adjustments: A Course for 
Senior High School Boys, 9 

Family Finances: (See Economic and 
Social Problems of the Home.) 

Family Relations, 234 

Family Relationships: Objectives of 
School Courses in Home Relation- 
ships, 238; Suggestions for Courses 
in Family Relationships, 39; A Sur- 
vey of High School Courses in 
Family Relationships (ed.), 866; 
Trends in Courses on Family Rela- 
tionships (ed.), 58 

Farm Housing in Arkansas, 616 

Farnum, Royat B. How Pictures Talk 
in the Home, 916 

Feed Cup: A Cage, Waterer, and Feed 
Cup for Experimental Rats, 45 

Fellowships of the American Home 
Economics Association (ed.), 155 
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FERNANDES, GRACE. Methods Used in 
Studying Money Contributions of 
Farm Women to the Family In- 
come, 957 

FreLtp, Berta L.: Personal Regimen, 
Grand Rapids High School, 433; 515 

Finland: The Rdéle of Household Pro- 
duction in National Economy, 822 

Fitzsimmons, Creo. Training Leaders 
for Extension Groups in Child 
Guidance, 749; 812 

Floor Materials for Residence Halls, 
1025 

Food and Drug Administration: Work of 
a Federal Food and Drug Inspection 
Station, 140 

Food Information in the Employment 
Program (ed.), 158 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts of Papers 
on Food and Nutrition, reported to 
the research committee of the food 
and nutrition section, June 25, 1931, 
974; Abstracts from Periodicals, 80, 
186, 291, 386, 478, 576, 682, 786, 889, 
1065, 1166; Angel Food Cake from 
the Thick and Thin Portions of 
Egg White, 1151; The Application 
of Nutrition to Maternal Problems, 
934; Botulism and Home Canning 
(ed.), 559; A Cage, Waterer, and 
Feed Cup for Experimental Rats, 45; 
The “Canners’ Bill” and the Con- 
sumer, 59; A Colorimetric Iron 
Method for Biological Materials, 
776; A Comparison of Total Food 
Costs in College Dining Halls, 757; 
Composition of Rabbit Meat, 1149; 
The Cooking of Food with Heat 
Generated by the Resistance of the 
Food to the Passage of an Alternating 
Electric Current, 1050; The Cost of 
Food, 251; Dinner for Three, 353; 
Economy of Cabbage, Carrots, and 
Spinach as Affected by Type of 
Market, Season, and Method of 
Cooking with Special Reference to 
Calcium and Phosphorus, 874; The 
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Effect of Coffee upon the Basal 
Metabolism of Young Women, 769; 
The Effect of Feeding Sorghum and 
Sugar-Cane Syrups on Nutritional 
Anemia, 273; Evaporated Milk and 
Sweetened Condensed Milk (ed.), 
870; Food Supplies and Consumers’ 
Habits, 1103; “Foreign Day” at the 
Practice Cottage, 418; A High 
School Home Economics Depart- 
ment Cooperates in Emergency 
Food Work, 345; How a Public 
School Helped Children to Like 
Vegetables, 138; Illustrative Mate- 
rial for the Teaching of Foods and 
Nutrition, 854; Light Housekeeping 
among College Students, 1130; Loss 
of Vitamin A during the Baking of 
Thin Butter Cookies, 366; The New 
Science of Cookery in Hotels, 956; 
Nutrition, 935; Old Christmas 
Feasts (ed.), 1136; An Old English 
Christmas Dinner, 1123; Penetrom- 
eter Measurements of “Doneness’’ 
in Cooked Vegetables, 565; The 
Perishable Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Act, 248; Persuading Mrs. 
Average Woman and Her Family to 
Practice Dietetic Wisdom, 960; The 
Pure Food and Drugs Act (ed.), 871; 
The Relation of Acid-Base Balance 
of the Ration to the Growth and 
Reproductive Functions of the Rat, 
1043; Russian Food, 813; The 
School Lunch (ed.), 1140; The 
Scientific Study of the Palatability 
of Food, 161; Simple Methods for 
Metabolic Balance Studies and 
Their Interpretation, 267; Vitamin 
G in Beef and Veal, 657; Work of a 
Federal Food and Drug Inspection 
Station, 140 

Food Supplies and Consumers’ Habits, 
1103 

Forp, JAMES. New Developments in 
the Better Homes in America 
Campaign, 223; 323; The President’s 
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Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, 924 

“Foreign Day” at the Practice Cottage, 
418 

Foreign Students: Introducing Foreign 
Students to the American Home, 
437 

Forrest, M. ELIzABETH. 
Plan, 842; 905 

FRANK, LAWRENCE K. [Anna E. Richard- 
son| As Interpreter of Home Eco- 
nomics in Child Development and 
Parental Education, 1926-1931, 525; 
Some Aspects of Education for 
Home and Family Life, 213; 323 

FRAZIER, ERNESTINE (and OLIVE 

SHeets). The Effect of Feeding 
Sorghum and Sugar-Cane Syrups on 
Nutritional Anemia, 273; 324 

Fuel Economy of Triplicate Pans, 467 

Functions of a Division of Child De- 
velopment and Family Relationships, 
929 

Functions of the Home Management 
House, 19 

Furniture, Second-Hand Furniture for 
Beginning Housekeeping, 351 

Further Data on the Cost of Gas and 
Electricity for Cooking, 67 


The Contract 


G 
Gas Appliances, Standards and Labels 
for (ed.), 157 
Gas and Electricity for Cooking, Further 
Data on the Cost of, 67 
Gas Range, A Laboratory Seal of Ap- 
proval for a, 124 
German Developments in Household 
Management (ed.), 262 
Gesell, Arnold. The Guidance of Men- 
tal Growth in Infant and Child (book 
rev'd), 373 
GLENN, C. B. May Hansis, 254 
GoopsPEED, HELEN C. Aims and 
Methods in the Teaching of Child 
Development, 132; 212 
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GRAVES, THELMA. Child Care among 
High School Girls, 1019; 1093 

GREEN, NorMA Kipp. Some Things 
to Know before Marriage, 833; 905 

GREENE, PEARL S. The New Home 
Economics Building at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, 1029; 1094 

Gross, Irma H. (and Lucite W. ReEy- 
NOLDS). The Functions of the 
Home Management House, 19; 115 


H 


Hackett, HELEN. The Effect of Coffee 
upon the Basal Metabolism of 
Young Women, 769; 812 

HapER, MATHILDE C. The Berlin Hous- 
ing Exhibit, 1134; Conference on 
Employer-Employee Relationships 
in the Home, 640; 714 

Haun, Mary L. Persuading Mrs. Aver- 
age Woman and Her Family to 
Practice Dietetic Wisdom, 960 

HaINEs, ANNA J. Russian Food, 813; 
905 

Halbert, Blanche. The Better Homes 
Manual (book rev’d), 1157 

Hatt, MABEL M. (and Marcra E. Tur- 
NER). Objectives for High School 
Courses in Home Relationships, 238; 
324 

HampBacu, Ersa. Household Finances 
in Junior High School, 350; 410 

Hamitton, HELEN. The Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher and School Hand- 
washing, 1023; 1093 

Handicapped, The: The Bill of Rights for 
the Handicapped Child (ed.), 761; 
Education for Children with Differ- 
ent Handicaps (ed.), 762; Home 
Economics and the Education of the 
Handicapped Child (ed.), 763; Home 
Economics for the Handicapped, 732; 
Home Economics for the Handi- 
capped Child, 945; Home Economics 
and the Prevention of Handicaps 
(ed.), 765 
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Handwashing, The Home Economics 
Teacher and School, 1023 

Hanpy, Etrra H. Floor Materials for 
Residence Halls, 1025; 1093 

Hanrorp, Mrs. Harry. Advantages 
to Parents of a Course in Child Care, 
944 

Hansis, May, 254 

HarmajaA, Laura. The Rédle of House- 
hold Production in National Econ- 
omy, 822; 905 

HARMAN, HENRIETTA. Development of 
the American Designer, 423; 515 

HATTERSLEY, J. F. Rating Chart for 
Electric Cleaners, 642; 714 

Hayes, Maup E. The Construction of 
Stage Costumes in Clothing Classes, 
142; 212 

Hays, MAarGARET B. A _ Controlled 
Humidity Room for Testing Tex- 
tiles, 662; A Method for Determining 
the Thickness of Pile and Napped 
Fabrics, 560; 608 

Helping Set School Standards, 429 

Helps for Collectors of Textiles (ed.), 
966 

HENDERSON, GRACE. Determining 
Needs of Rural Homemakers and 
Girls as a Basis for Planning the Ex- 
tension Program, 948 

High School Courses in Child Care and 
Pre-parental Education, 132 

High School Courses in Family Relation- 
ships, A Survey of (ed.), 866 

High School Euthenics, 540 

High School Girl in Her Home and Com- 
munity, 543 

High School Home Economics Depart- 
ment Cooperates in Emergency 
Food Work, 345 

Home Atmosphere, Measurement of, 931 

Home Building, The Lamps of (ed.), 258 

Home Economics Abroad: The Conser- 
vation of Time, Money, and Energy 
in Home Laundry Work in England, 
253; German Developments in 
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Home Economics in an Albanian 
School, 532; Home Economics in 
Poland, 32; The Leipzig Experiment 
Station for Household Science (ed.), 
264; Scientific Management and 
Home Economics in Europe (ed.), 
261 

Home Economics in an Albanian School, 
532 

Home Economics for Boys, 1118; Family 
Adjustments: A Course for Senior 
High School Boys, 9 

Home Economics Classes for Boys in the 
Denver Public Schools, 1120 

Home Economics for the Deaf, 742 

Home Economics Education: Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 84, 389, 686, 893; 
Arrangement of Special Material 
for Teachers (ed.), 50; Character 
Education in the Home Economics 
Program (ed.), 151; College Train- 
ing of Girls for Restaurant Business, 
955; The Construction of Stage 
Costumes in Clothing Classes, 142; 
Coordinating the Special Methods 
Course for Student Teachers with 
Observation and Teaching, 445; The 
Dalton Plan in a Freshman Clothing 
Course, 837; Economics Courses 
for Home Economics Students (ed.), 
265; Education for Children with 
Different Handicaps (ed.), 762; 
Education for Home Living in 
Schools below the College Level, 930; 
An Eighth-Grade Unit in the Use 
of Money, 347; Elementary and 
Secondary School Education for 
Home and Family Life, 229; Family 
Adjustments: A Course for Senior 
High School Boys, 9; High School 
Courses in Child Care and Pre- 
parental Education, 132; Home Eco- 
nomics for Boys, 1118; Home Eco- 
nomics and the Education of the 
Handicapped Child (ed.), 763; Home 
Economics and the Education of the 
Modern Girl, 609; Home Economics 
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for the Handicapped, 732; Home 
Economics and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 150; Home Economics in 
Relation to Integrated and Coopera- 
tive School Programs, 538; Home 
Economics at Spelman College, 246; 
The Home Economics Teacher and 
School Handwashing, 1023; The 
Home Economics Teacher and the 
Superintendent of Schools, 549; 
Home Economics and the Whole of 
Education, 343; Home Enrichment 
to Education, 907; The Homemaking 
Department Budget, 1021; Home- 
making in Rural Schools, 1012; 
Household Finances in Junior High 
School, 350; Household Purchasing in 
Home Economics Classes (ed.), 364; 
How Can Home Economics More 
Effectively Cooperate with the Par- 
ent Education Program, 940; How 
a Public School Helped Children to 
Like Vegetables, 138; Illustrative 
Material for the Teaching of Foods 
and Nutrition, 854; Individual 
Assignment in Home _ Economics 
Teaching, 837; An Integrated Pro- 
gram for Rural Schools, 1007; Intro- 
ducing Foreign Students to the 
American Home, 437; The JouRNAL 
or Home Economics and the Public 
Schools (ed.), 49; Modes for Maids: 
A Household Arts Entertainment, 
144; Money Management and the 
Home Economics Curriculum, 333; 
Nantucket Coffin School, 1127; The 
New College for Teachers at Colum- 
bia (ed.), 1145; Ninth-Grade Foods 
Classes on the Longand Short Periods, 
754; Objectives of School Courses in 
Home Relationships, 238; Organized 
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